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THE PRIESTLY OFFICE 


"For the priestly office is indeed discharged on earth, but 
it ranks amongst heavenly ordinances; and very naturally so: for 
neither man, nor angel, nor archangel, nor any other power, but 
the Paraclete Himself, instituted this vocation, and persuaded men 
while still abiding in the flesh to represent the ministry of angels. 
Wherefore the consecrated priest ought to be as pure as if he 
were standing in the heavens themselves in the midst of these 
powers. 

"For they who inhabit the earth and make their abode there 
are entrusted with the administration of things which are in 
Heaven, and have received an authority which God has not given 
to angels or archangels. For it has not been said to them, 'What- 
soever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in Heaven, and what- 
soever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in Heaven’ (Mt. c. 
18, v. 18)." 


—St. John Chrysostom. 
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THE PRIEST AS PREACHER 


. as regards the person of the sacred orator, let them (Supe- 
riors) take care never. to confide so holy a ministry to any one who is 
not animated by sincere Christian piety and inflamed with fervent 
love of our Lord Jesus Christ, for without this he would assuredly be 
nothing else than ‘sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal’ and could never 
have true zeal for the glory of God and the salvation of souls, which 
should be the sole motive and end of preaching. And this piety, so 
necessary for sacred preachers of the word of God, should also shine in 
their external conduct which ought not to be in contradiction to what 
they preach from the pulpit, nor have anything secular or worldly, but 
ought always to be such, as to mark them out as ‘ministers of Christ and 
dispensers of the mysteries of God’; else, as St. Thomas observes, if 
the doctrine be good and the preacher wicked, he becomes an occa- 
sion of blaspheming the word of God (Comment. in Matt. v.). 

"To piety and Christian virtue, learning must also be joined, since 
it is manifest and proved by constant experience that it is vain to 
expect truly solid, well-ordered and fruitful preaching from those who 
have not been formed by good studies, especially in sacred science, 
and who, relying on a certain natural facility of speech which they 
possess, ascend the pulpit with little or no preparation. Such preach- 
ers ordinarily do nothing but ‘beat the air,’ and, without perhaps per- 
ceiving it, bring contempt and ridicule on the word of God. To them, 
therefore, are justly applicable the words: ‘Because thou has rejected 
knowledge, | will reject thee, that thou shalt not do the office of the 
priesthood to Me’." 


—From an encyclical letter on Preaching issued by the 
Sacred Congregation of Bishops and Regulars at 
the command of His Holiness Leo XIII. 
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THE CONDEMNATION OF ST. THOMAS 


RAPHAEL COMEAU, O.P. 


HEN a great man dies, it is not long before “the eagles 
gather” to do their work of destruction. What they failed 
to do during that man’s lifetime, they sometimes succeed in 
accomplishing after his death. St. Thomas was not exempt 

from these posthumous attacks. By a strange coincidence, three 

years to the very day after his death, some of his teachings were con- 
demned as heresies. 

The facts of the condemnation are familiar. Stephen Tempier, 
Archbishop of Paris, was responsible for issuing a condemnation of 
219 teachings of philosophy then current in Paris. Among these were 
some fundamental theses of St. Thomas. Archbishop Tempier de- 
nounced these as “marlifest errors, or rather, as vain and false in- 
sanities”’ and the penalty of excommunication was imposed on any- 
one defending, teaching, or even listening to these teachings. Eleven 
days later, the Dominican Archbishop of Canterbury, Robert Kil- 
wardby, caused the Masters of Oxford to condemn these and other 
Thomistic doctrines, not as heretical, but as dangerous. 

In the glorious record of St. Albert’s life, perhaps there is no 
episode more colorful than his magnificent defense of his former stu- 
dent. A man ambitious for his own fame might have remained silent 
and bowed to the decision of the authorities in Paris with a pretense 
of humility. St. Albert, on the contrary, made a long journey 
through the winter’s cold in order to present the cause of his beloved 
Thomas. Indeed, if it were not for this defense, Thomism as we 
know it today might well have perished, for though St. Albert was 
unsuccessful at Paris, the weight of his words helped suppress any 
anti-Thomistic movement within the Order of Preachers. 








*P. Feret: La Faculte de Theologie de Paris, Vol. II, p. 135. 
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The condemnation, while it apparently affected only a few of the 
many teachings of St. Thomas, was a direct attempt to destroy his 
entire system. Stemming from the previous condemnation in 1270 of 
Siger of Brabant and the Averrhoists, it was fostered by the ad- 
herents to the older Plato-Augustinian Scholasticism as well as by 
those who had personal motives of antagonism to St. Thomas. It 
was a direct attempt to encompass the ruin of Thomism by confound- 
ing it with the pernicious philosophy of the Averrhoist Aristotelians. 
There were three factions involved: the seculars of the University 
under the leadership of Stephen Tempier, the Franciscans under 
John Peckham and the Dominicans under Robert Kilwardby. The 
seculars were proponents of the older Scholasticism and, in addition, 
still smarted under the defeat that they had received at the hands of 
St. Thomas in the question of the Mendicant Orders. The Domini- 
cans were of the pre-Thomist school and, according to John Peck- 
ham, had disputed bitterly with St. Thomas. Robert Kilwardby, in 
particular, had led Dominican opposition to St. Thomas at Oxford. 
The Franciscans were eager to see the light of Thomas dimmed in 
favor of their own luminaries, St. Bonaventure and Alexander of 
Hales. Their leader, John Peckham, in addition, held personal re- 
sentment to St. Thomas because of the humiliation he had received 
in a disputation with Thomas in Paris. 


All of these factions, opposed though they might be in other 
matters, were fused in their common distrust and hatred of Aris- 
totelian thought and of St. Thomas. They were eager to seize upon 
any opportunity that was offered for the accomplishing of the ruin of 
the one and the downfall of the other. This opportunity came when 
Pope John XXI ordered the Archbishop of Paris to begin an investi- 
gation of the Averrhoist errors being taught in Paris. The mandate 
did not include in its scope the teachings of others, but neither this 
nor the fact that St. Thomas had been the cardinal opponent of Siger 
of Brabant, the leader of the Latin Averrhoists, made any difference. 
It sufficed that Thomas and the Averrhoists agreed on certain doc- 
trines, namely the unity of form and the principle of individuation 
of corporeal substances. By condemning these and thus pairing 
Thomas and Siger of Brabant, St. Thomas and Thomism would be 
discredited. 


The Averrhoist branch of the followers of Aristotle relied for 
their interpretation of Aristotle solely on the commentaries of Averr- 
hoes. He alone, they held, understood Aristotle and his was the in- 
fallible doctrine to be followed. That it led to manifest heresy did not 
disturb his followers even though they professed to be of good faith. 
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They reconciled their heretical doctrines to faith by teaching that 
what might be true in the order of faith might at the same time be 
false in the order of reason and vice-versa. In other words, the 
principle of contradiction was not valid. Thus, while proclaiming 
themselves good Catholics, they espoused doctrines embracing the 
denial of the infinity of God, and also the denial of creation, human 
personality, personal immortality and responsibility. 

It was to condemn these that the Pope had given his mandate to 
Tempier. Seven years before, when the Averrhoists had been con- 
demned, St. Thomas had prevented the inclusion of his doctrines by 
defending himself in the Third Quodlibetic disputation. But St. 
Thomas was now no longer to be reckoned with and so the condemna- 
tion was issued that was to end the influence of the Friar Thomas of 
Aquin. Included in this condemnation were Thomas’ doctrines of the 
unity of the world, the individuation of material and spiritual sub- 
stances, and the theory of the localization of spiritual substances and 
their relation with the physical world. At the same time, by pre-ar- 
ranged plan Archbishop Kilwardby of Canterbury had the Masters of 
Oxford condemn as dangerous the Thomistic theories of the passivity 
of matter, of generation, of the unity of the soul in man, and of the 
introduction of new forms in the human body after death. 

We have seen that the main purpose of the two-fold condemna- 
tion was to end the influence of the Thomistic School by stigmatizing 
it as Averrhoistic. Let us suppose that the condemnation had not 
been revoked and yet had failed of this purpose. What would have 
been the ultimate effect of the condemnation of these doctrines? In 
other words, how fundamental are they to Thomistic Philosophy and 
Theology ? 

The main doctrine aimed at by the opponents of St. Thomas was 
his doctrine on the unity of forms. Let us see, then, some of the 
effects of the denial of Thomas’ doctrine of unity and the postulating 
of the opposed doctrine of plurality of forms. The first effect of the 
denial of this doctrine is the denial of the principles of identity and 
contradiction. To teach that matter may be informed by more than 
one form is to teach that that which is already determined may be 
determined, that that which already is may come to be, that, in brief, 
being is not being. Secondly, it destroys the basis of unity and there- 
fore of entity itself. St. Thomas in this regard says, “To make an 
end of the matter, the aforesaid position,” (i.e. that there are a plural- 
ity of forms), “destroys the first principles of philosophy, by remov- 
ing unity from individuals, and, consequently, both true entity and 
the diversity of things. For if another act supervenes to something 
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which exists in act, the whole will not be a unity per se, but only per 
accidens for the reason that two acts or forms are in themselves di- 
verse, and agree only in the subject. To be one, however, through 
the unity of the subject is to be one per accidens.”* Thirdly, it de- 
stroys the doctrine of potency and act. It destroys the ratio of act, in 
that act instead of being that which determines matter may be received 
into an already-determined substance ; it destroys the ratio of potency, 
in that it makes of potency either absolute nothing or something al- 
ready determined. To destroy thus the doctrine of potency and act is 
to destroy “the unshakable foundations of all Metaphysics,” as Hugon 
describes it, and to destroy the Thomistic doctrines in Theology of 
Grace, of the Humanity of Christ, etc. 

We see, then, that the purpose of the condemnation was first to 
discredit and sully the memory of Thomas by implication with Averr- 
hoism. If that failed, however, the undermining of the foundations 
could be relied upon to cause the entire edifice of Thomistic philoso- 
phy and Theology to tumble into ruins. 

That either event failed of realization is to be credited almost 
entirely to St. Albert. Warned by his disciple, Giles of Lessines, of 
the impending condemnation, Albert hastened to the defense of his 
former pupil, Thomas. To defend Thomas, Albert aroused the di- 
vided and laggard Dominican Order to a true appreciation of the 
worth of Thomas and to a united stand in his defense. A direct re- 
sult of this rallying cry of Albert was the writing of many tracts of 
defense by Thomas’ brother Dominicans. A more important result, 
however, was the action taken by the General Chapter of the Order 
held at Montpelier in 1278 which made Thomism the official doctrine 
of the Order. With such opposition, the condemnation of Thomas 
could not hold. It was revoked in Paris, after direct intervention by 
the Church, by Bishop Stephen of Borrete on Feb. 19, 1325. At 
Oxford, while never officially revoked, the failure of succeeding Bish- 
ops to renew the condemnation had the force of a revocation. By 
1314, according to Nicholas of Trivet, it was permissable to hold the 
doctrine of unity of form. 

Albert, in this defense, showed many of his traits of greatness, 
but above all charity and humility. It required a great love to bring 
a weary old man the long distance from Cologne to Paris. It re- 
quired great humility for that old man, who was admittedly the most 
learned man then living, to efface himself for his former pupil. It 
required great humility to defend Thomas’ doctrine of unity of form 
and by so doing to condemn his own teaching. But above all, it re- 





?St. Thomas: De Substantiis Separatis, C. 6, Opera Omnia. 
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quired great humility deliberately to relegate himself to that position 
in which for so many centuries the world held him—dAlbert the 
Great, who, they said, was great only because he was the discoverer 
and teacher of Thomas. That he could do so was because he was 
truly great—Albert the Great Bishop, Albert the Great Philosopher, 
but above all, Albert the Great Saint. 
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EFFECTIVE LIVING 


P. M. SULLIVAN, O.P. 









Fz q HE bomber, plunging earthward, drops his explosives with a 
(Gime smashing roar upon a trembling patch of ground, then 
| growls away into the sky to find another target. He has left 

an impressive and destructive effect behind him. The young 
rose blushing upon the bush, the tiny chicks cheeping in the barnyard, 
the choked cry of the newborn infant are all effects, but oh so gentle 
in comparison with the effect of a B-25. The paper you read is an 
effect of many causes; so, too, are the clothes you wear, the train 
you ride in, the house you own. You live in a world of effects. Even 
you, yourself, are an effect of your parents’ love and God’s goodness. 
All the effects mentioned are visible, palpable. However, there are 
other effects, which really and truly exist, even though you cannot 
see, touch, hear, taste or smell them. Among these hidden effects 
are thoughts and grace. A man can think his own thoughts in spite 
of a dictator, but a man cannot merit first grace. Only one Man 
could do this, and He was the God-man. Through His passion, the 
river of grace was released for the benefit of mankind. The channels 
of grace are the Sacraments. Among the Sacraments, the Eucharist 
is unique. It is the center of the sacramental world. All the other 
Sacraments revolve around It and lead man towards It. 

You are not surprised to find that the Eucharist should confer 
grace. It contains the very source of grace, Christ. It represents 
His passion and is called the “unbloody sacrifice of Calvary.” It may 
be used like food and drink. Just as food and drink nourish, sustain, 
increase and give pleasure to man’s body, the Eucharist nourishes, 
sustains, increases, and gives pleasure to the soul of man. St. Augus- 
tine cries out: “O Sacrament of piety, O sign of unity, O bond of 
charity.” 

Grace has been well named the “seed of glory.” Is there a 
“pledge of glory” in this Sacrament, as St. Thomas suggests in His 
Eucharistic prayer? St. John writes, “If any man eat of this bread, 
he shall live forever.”* This promise is hardly meant to be taken for 
this life. If not, then it must refer to the life of glory. Why should 
this be? Christ and His passion are re-presented in this Sacrament. 
It is through the passion that the gates of the eternal were flung back. 


* St. John’s Gospel, ch. 6, v. 52. 
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Again, the spiritual nourishment and the unity signified through the 
species of bread and wine mirror imperfectly the state of glory. 

As in the attainment of every goal, there are hindrances in the 
path to the attaining of grace and glory. Just as the bomber, before 
reaching his objective, must avoid the anti-aircraft guns and the fire 
of pursuit ships, and the rosebud must endure the vagaries of uncer- 
tain Spring weather before bursting into bloom, so, too, man must 
overcome the impediments in his path to grace and glory. These im- 
pediments are sins, particularly mortal sins. There is, in the Eucha- 
rist, the power of remitting mortal sin, because it contains Christ and 
represents his passion, which is the source and cause of the remission 
of sin. But anyone who receives the Body of Christ and is conscious 
of mortal sin does not have the sin remitted. He eats and drinks of 
the Eucharist to his own ruin, as St. Paul forcibly observes. Yet, 
one who has perfect contrition may receive and have the sin taken 
away. This sin must be mentioned in his next confession. A per- 
son, unconscious of being in mortal sin, receiving the Eucharist, has 
the sin removed from his soul. 


Venial sins are taken away by this Sacrament. As food builds 
up the body by restoring to it what is lost in the course of the day’s 
activities, so the Eucharist restores to the soul what is lost from the 
heat of desire through venial sins, which tend to lessen the fervor of 
charity. The grace of this Sacrament is charity, not only habitual, 
but also actual, which is stirred up by this Sacrament and through 
which venial sins are deleted. 


Another boulder in the path to the immediate attainment of glory 
is the punishment due to sin. The satisfaction of this punishment 
takes place here or in Purgatory. Does the Eucharist take away the 
total punishment due to sin? The Eucharist was not instituted to sat- 
isfy for sin, but to nourish the soul spiritually through union with 
Christ. This union is brought about by charity, and the fervor of 
charity gains not only the remission of sin, but also of punishment, 
not the whole, but part, depending upon the degree of devotion and 
fervor. This is done through the Eucharist as a Sacrament. As a 
sacrifice, the Eucharist has the power of satisfying for the punish- 
ment due to sin. But satisfaction depends more upon the affection 
of the one offering than the quantity of the offering. Though the 
sacrifice would prove sufficient for the remission of the total punish- 
ment, again the human element appears, so that the sacrifice is satis- 
factory for those for whom it is offered, or even for those offering 
It according to the degree of their devotion. 

The bomber, flying over enemy territory, is always in danger of 
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being shot down. And man, as long as he is a traveller to the grave, 
is always in danger of sinning. Small planes act as defenders of the 
bombers. Man is protected and preserved from sin by the Eucharist. 
As man’s body uses food to ward off death, so the soul of man is 
strengthened by union with Christ through grace. As the soldier is 
protected by arms, so the soul is protected by Christ’s passion by 
means of which the demons are conquered. St. John Chrysostom de- 
scribes this effect in these words, “As lions breathing fire, so we de- 
part from this table, terrifying to the devil.” 

If the effects of the Eucharist are so powerful, it might be 
asked: may this Sacrament be offered for others? The obvious an- 
swer is “Yes.” It may be offered for others and is done so daily as a 
sacrifice. As a Sacrament It may be offered also, because It is the 
perfect act of religion, union with Christ, and because through Its 
reception charity is increased and our prayers become more fervent 
and efficacious. 

Another practical question may be brought forward at this point: 
do venial sins hinder the effects mentioned in the preceding pages? 
Past venial sins do not. Venial sins actually present hinder the in- 
crease of charity not totally, but partially. This happens, because 
through venial sin man’s mind is distracted, so that the actual pleasure 
of spiritual joy is impeded. However, venial sin does not take away 
the increase of habitual grace and charity completely, though it can 
diminish it. 

Scarred earth, yawning craters, demolished buildings, docks and 
ships, flaming oil tanks, all bear witness to the effective, destructive 
powers of the bomber. These effects are awe-inspiring, because they 
are so totally brought home to the sufferer and to the eye of the be- 
holder. Yet the invisible effects produced in the soul must inspire 
more awe. The effects of the bomber can scar and shatter the earth; 
the effects of the Eucharist could change the world. This terrified, 
warring world could become a veritable heaven. But, then, why com- 
plain? This world was meant to try us to see if we are worthy of 
the world of glory. War, destruction on a grand scale, disregard for 
human life and rights are all means of making this test an almost un- 
bearable burden. Still, effective living can overcome the bellowings 
of the dictators, the pounding of bombs, and the raking fire of the 
machine guns. Effective living is brought about by living with Christ. 
Effective living is brought about by Christ living within man by 
means of the Eucharist. 




















THE TOTALITARIAN STATE AND THE FAMILY 


DAMIAN MARIE SHEEHAN, O.P. 






femmes greatest enemies the family has ever faced. Certainly, so- 
| ciety—or rather, the culture of a given society—has always 

exercised a strong influence upon the family. Witness the 
profound differences in family life among Catholic, Mohammedan 
and pagan peoples. But the modern Totalitarian State threatens the 
very existence of the family. If it could, it would reduce the family 
to a mere group of friends who have no rights whatsoever against the 
State. It encourages begetting children outside the married state; it 
decides who may marry whom; it takes the education of children 
completely out of the parents’ hands; it encourages disloyalty to par- 
ent in its own favor without scruple. 

The State bases these claims upon the contention that the State 
precedes the family both in nature and in establishment; that the 
child is born first of all a citizen of the State, and incidentally only, 
the member of some family. But in the words of Pope Leo XIII: 
“. . . since the domestic household is anterior both in idea and in 
fact to the gathering of men into a commonwealth, the former must 
necessarily have rights and duties which are prior to those of the lat- 
ter, and which rest more immediately on nature.” 

Accordingly, the two great arguments whereby we must resist 
the encroachments of the Totalitarians are 1) the historical, and 2) 
the theoretical precedence of the family over the State. What con- 
trol the State may properly exercise, we shall see later on. 

1) Despite the wealth of research material the social sciences are 
bringing to light, it is extremely difficult to trace the State back to its 
origins. In its forward progress, the State has not followed a single, 
clearly blazed trail. Rather, its path has been an obscure, many- 
branched affair. It has developed partly under the intelligence of 
man, as he tried to solve rationally the problems of living together in 
social environments of increasing complexity. It has developed partly 
independently of man, as a necessity of his social nature. It was 
foreshadowed faintly when men lived first together in the beginnings 
of the human race. It had already come of age by the time that prim- 
itive man was ready to step from pre-historic into historic times. 


? q HE Totalitarian State of today is undoubtedly one of the 





* Rerum Novarum. 
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In accounting for the mutual origins of the family and of the 
State, the Evolutionists hold that the earliest men and women lived 
in small bands, having wholly promiscuous sexual relations. With 
Evolution, society or the social group came first, to evolve gradually 
as men progressed into the State in the political sphere, and into the 
family in the domestic sphere. Thus, this complete freedom in sex- 
ual relations modified itself in time into the so-called “group mar- 
riage,” wherein several men and several women lived in common 
within the tribe. Various forms of polygamy developed, with mo- 
nogamy as the final result. The future may hold some entirely new 
form of family life. 

However, the primitive tribes which live in out of the way places 
in the world today are generally believed to be quite faithful in pre- 
serving for us models of how man lived in prehistoric times.* The 
more primitive these tribes are, the more frequently monogamous 
marriages appear. Thus, unprejudiced research confirms the Bibli- 
cal account: the family was originally monogamous.* Further, since 
the first families were monogamous, and since many scientists admit 
that mankind arose from a single pair rather than from a group, we 
may claim purely scientific grounds for our contention that domestic 
life preceded social life, that the family preceded the State. 

Turning to the Bible, we read how God said, after He had placed 
Adam in the Garden of Paradise, “It is not good for man to be alone: 
let us make him a helper like unto himself.”> But first, God brought 
all the animals before Adam that he might name them. “But for 
Adam,” we read, “there was not found a helper like himself.”* The 
Scriptures would have us understand by this that Adam tried to be- 
friend the animals and failed to find in them the companionship he 
craved.’ But when God brought Eve to him, Adam exclaimed, “This 
is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh.”*—She it is with 
whom I can have the human friendship I desire! The Inspired au- 
thor then adds, “Wherefore a man shall leave father and mother and 
shall cleave to his wife and they shall be two in one flesh.”” In this 
manner, briefly does Holy Writ recount the institution of the family 
—leaving implicitly to be known the essential equality of both, the 


? Gillen and Blackmar, Outlines of Sociology, pp. 162-171. 

* Sieber and Mueller, Social Life of Primitive Man, Introd. p. 2-6. 

*Op. cit., p. 31; Schwer, Catholic Social Theory, pp. 220-1; Schmidt, 
Primitive Revelation, pp. 113-5. 
* Genesis 2: 18. 
* Genesis 2: 20. 
"Schmidt, Primitive Revelation, pp. 13-31; 219-21; and Index. 
* Genesis 2:23. 
* Genesis 2: 24. 
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spiritual as well as the carnal nature of their union, its oneness and 
indissolubility. 

In the Garden of Paradise, food was abundant. Adam hunted 
and Eve gathered edible plants and berries. God’s angry ‘ 
cursed is the earth in thy work; with labor and toil shalt thou eat 
thereof . . . thorns and thistles ‘shall it bring forth to thee... in 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread . . .’*° does not say that 
Adam turned immediately and wholly to agriculture. Certainly, 
hunting and the gathering of food became more difficult. Certainly, 
husbandry (with Cain) and shepherding (with Abel) appeared 
among Adam’s immediate children. However, primitive man re- 
mained long predominantly a parasite upon the spontaneous offerings 
of nature.1t He was a wanderer, living quite literally from hand to 
mouth. For social and economic reasons he gathered into small, 
loosely knit groups of families. Custom, still mindful of the Primi- 
tive Revelation, and simple councils of the elders, exercised what 
governance was needed. Ties of blood were yet close; life was sim- 
ple; men were normally at peace. Since both husband and wife 
contributed equally to the food supply, society favored the preserva- 
tion of monogamy. Social obligations to the group were recognized, 
but political organization within the band, or with neighboring bands, 
was rudimentary. 

This primitive stage of human culture gave birth to three distinct 
higher cultures :*? 

A. The Higher Hunters.* By improving their methods of 
hunting, the men became able to procure the larger species of game 
in increasing abundance. Semi-permanent villages of good size be- 
came possible. In their leisure from hunting, the men developed 
various handicrafts. Since the men were now the chief food pro- 
ducers, the status of the women declined. Name, residence, property 
came through the father. As the unifying ties of blood grew more 
and more widely extended, fictional relationships of a common de- 
scent from some totem animal were set up. Wives never really be- 
came members of the totem clan. At puberty, boys were taken from 
their mothers, initiated into the tribe, and then lived together in club- 
houses. They became warriors and often did not marry until almost 
forty. The clan dominated social life, almost destroyed family life. 
The elders of the clan ruled the villages under a chief. Clan life pro- 





* Genesis 3: 17-19. 
"Sieber and Mueller, Social Life of Primitive Man, pp. 21-47. 
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moted association and organization among the men, making them 
tribe conscious, an important step towards the state idea. 

B. The Horticulturists.* In other places, the women’s food 
gathering led to rudimentary food producing. Women learned to 
plant seeds and cuttings and to cultivate their garden patches with a 
digging stick. As the hunting of their men folk remained in the stage 
of smaller game, the women became the chief food producers. They 
owned the tools, the food they grew, and finally, the land itself. 
Permanent villages resulted. Name, residence, property came through 
the mother. Male children seldom inherited. But women lost here 
their golden opportunity to form a state. Instead, the maternal uncle 
obtained the dominance. The father became a complete nonentity and 
family life suffered. To end the anomaly of their position, the men 
developed secret societies which cut across family lines and spread 
out to include neighboring villages. Eventually these secret societies 
obtained political control, only to wither away as secret organizations. 
The State was not to spring from them. 

C. The Pastoral Nomads.* When primitive men took up their 
homes in the steppe regions, the men’s hunting activities led instead 
to the domestication and breeding of huge herds. Animals were 
trained for riding and for dragging wagons and sleighs. The patri- 
arch ruled with an absolute authority the extended patriarchal family, 
composed of his sons, and his son’s sons, and their families. Name, 
residence, property came through the male line, usually to the first- 
born son. Women were highly respected as mothers and wives, but 
enjoyed few rights. Quarrels among the different families over pas- 
tures were settled by the patriarchs among themselves. Here again 
it was social conditions that determined family structure. In the at- 
tachment of poorer families to richer ones, we see the germ of feu- 
dalism. These nomads were warlike, vigorous, capable of leadership 
and organization. Rarely, however, did several such patriarchal fam- 
ilies unite into political units. 

Due to their proximity to each other, the male-dominated’ 
hunters crossed and recrossed with the female-dominated horticultur- 
ists, giving rise to a great variety of new cultures. Family life be- 
came usually a little more equally balanced. Domestication of grains, 
fowls, and the pig added to the food supply. Various trades flour- 
ished; surplusses induced trade; wealth accumulated; social life be- 
came more complex. The municipal town with chief, elders of the 


* Op. cit., pp. 192-227. 
* Op. cit., pp. 259-98. 
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council, numerous subsidiary social organizations, was the normal re- 
sult. Then, due to the melting of the great glaciers, or to overpopu- 
lation or to droughts in the steppe regions, hordes of conquering no- 
mads fell upon the peaceful townsfolk.’*: ** Sometimes they destroyed 
everything; sometimes they remained to become the rulers of the 
peasant peoples. They despised these manual workers, kept aloof 
from them. A social hierarchy resulted which evolved in time into 
the deified kingship. Meanwhile, the dray animal had been harnessed 
to the digging stick, thus inventing the plow. Large-scale agriculture 
now made the growth of populous cities possible. The sedentary, 
peasant peoples had been sluggish. The infusion of the vigorous no- 
mads awoke in them vast, latent powers of development. All the nec- 
essary human, cultural and economic factors were present at last to 
make possible the brilliant dawning of civilization that took place in 
the East. Thus it was that, between the years 3000 and 4000 B.C., 
man stepped from pre-historic into historic times in the rise of the 
famous sacred city states of Asia and Egypt. 

2) However, priority of origin is not the chief argument of the 
Totalitarians. For the family loses this advantage of firstness in time 
if the State is really the natural supersession of the family. The fam- 
ily has had its day, and should give way gracefully to the State which 
has at last reached such a degree of perfection that it can perform all 
the tasks for which it had once to rely upon the family. 

Now the family and the State are the only two great natural so- 
cieties. That is, they are the only two which are absolutely demanded 
by the natural law. It may be natural enough to have all sorts of other 
societies and organizations, but having them or not having them re- 
mains always quite optional. Accordingly, our second argument is the 
priority, as a natural and necessary society, of the family over the 
State. 

The family as a stable union of parents and children is required 
by strong innate and elicited inclinations of our very natures. The 
natural law has given us inborn attractions to those of the opposite 
sex, parental feelings, fraternal and sisterly affections, “instincts” im- 
planted in our natures and demanding to be respected by us. And 
because of our free and rational status, we have a whole new set of 
feelings and inclinations which parallel on a higher level those “in- 
stincts” of family life we had no part in developing but rather to 
which we are obligated to conform if we would live in accordance 
with our natures as social beings. Such higher or elicited inclinations 
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are the deep feelings of love that arise between husband and wife to 
bless their union “till death do them part”; the love of parents for 
the children as extensions of their own personalities, as living symbols 
of their mutual love ;'® the love of children for their parents as hav- 
ing received so much in kindness from them; the attachments between 
brother and sister as having so much in common with each other.?° 

Children must depend so much and so long upon others than 
themselves, that the duty of caring for them falls most naturally”? up- 
on those who have called them into being. Thus also, children have 
the right to appeal first to those who gave them life. Nature knows 
nothing of the State as a nurse. Parents have so many physical and 
psychical ties with their children that it is unnatural to break the bond 
that lies between them.” 

For most people, the family is necessary to a life of virtue, hap- 
piness, and social utility. Truly then, the family is a most intimate 
community which Nature has obviously intended to be inviolable. Cer- 
tainly, it is more fundamentally rooted in human nature than is the 
State, and hence should have priority over the State in things which 
pertain immediately to family life. 

The State becomes a natural necessity when numbers of men live 
together. Communist dreams of eventual Elysian anarchy are the 
imaginings of their own particular brand of opium. Men in numbers 
together need protection from themselves. They need authority and 
organization to point their energies into co-operative undertakings for 
the common good. They need unity to protect themselves from out- 
side enemies. The State flows not alone from the innate inclination 
of man to self-protection, but also from the natural desire to live the 
better life. For it is only through the State that he may have both. 
That is why man has been given by God natural aptitudes for author- 
ity and for submission to authority, for association and for organiza- 
tion in the political sphere. 

However, the State does take a certain precedence over the fam- 
ily insofar as the State alone is a perfect society. A perfect society is 
one which has within itself all the means necessary for attaining its 
purpose. It is wholly self-contained** and self-sufficient. Therefore, 
it is wholly independent of any other society. The State is a perfect 
society because its purpose, the material happiness of all its citizens, 


* Aristotle, Nichomachean Ethics, Bk. VIII, Ch. 14; St. Thomas, Com- 
mentary on the Ethics. 

»° Ibidem. 

* Cronin, Science of Ethics, pp. 393-400. 
= Summa Theol. II, Ilae, q. 10, a. 12. 
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is the highest possible purpose for a natural society, and because it 
has at its command all the requirements for attaining its end. It is 
unlimited from above by being subordinated to no other natural so- 
ciety. Yet it finds its perfection also in being limited from below by 
the respect it owes to the rights of those lesser societies, such as the 
family, which are incorporated within its boundaries. 

Absolutely speaking, the family, too, is a perfect society. It has 
within itself all that is required for the birth and rearing of children. 
Otherwise, the race could not have begun from a single pair. Other- 
wise, families could not go out as they do, pioneering into the wilder- 
ness. But, out of its own resources, the family can supply only that 
which is barely necessary for life. It needs the assistance of others 
for living the “better life.” And it is as incapable of supplying this 
“better life” that we call the family an imperfect society. Accord- 
ingly, for the protection and for the fuller perfection of its members, 
the family is dependent upon the State. 

A second reason why the State takes a precedence over the fam- 
ily is due to the fact that the family is not only a private but also a 
public society. In its purely private affairs the family is obviously 
wholly inviolate, because such matters concern no one else outside the 
family circle. But insofar as its members are also citizens of the 
State, insofar as the family has the public function of begetting and 
rearing citizens for the State, the family falls under the jurisdiction 
of the State. For it is in the family that the rights of property and 
dignity of person, loyalty and co-operation, religion and culture, and 
all the social arts and virtues are learned in large measures. Should 
family decay, so too would the State. 

Accordingly, the State has the right and the duty to foster, to 
support, to supplement the family. It has the task of coming to the 
aid of the family, but only as often as and only insofar as the family 
is not fulfilling or cannot fulfill its social obligations. Hence the State 
may not arbitrarily interfere with the family, nor try to substitute its 
own for paternal authority. Hence the action of the State is limited, 
on the one hand, by the insufficiency of the family, and, on the other 
hand, by its natural sufficiency. 

Space forbids the working out of these general principles in their 
interesting details. Correct conclusions from these general principles, 
however, will not be matters of mere speculative pleasure; put into 
practice, they will concretely and favorably affect the lives of every 
man. Neglect of these principles will lead and has led to man’s being 
in a sorry plight. 











THE GOD WE KNOW 


JOHN WAY, O.P. 


HE turmoil in the hearts of men and a war among nations in 
the world today bear testimony to the truth that the moral 
life of man is disordered. Society is greatly in need of a 
force which can unify its members and bring order out of 

chaos. This force can be God alone. 

But men today do not know God because they have turned their 
backs upon the light of eternal truth. They have come to think they 
are the lords of the world, who may do as they will. Thinking ev- 
erything they survey is under their dominion and impressed with their 
own grandeur and power, they have refused to learn of God and His 
ways. Asa result of such hapless thinking, One Who can help man 
in his difficulties is unknown. It was this state of affairs which 
aroused the indignation of St. Paul in his missionary labors among the 
Areopagites. “Standing in the midst of the Areopagus in Athens, 
Paul exclaimed: Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all things you 
are too superstitious. For passing by, and seeing your idols, I found 
an altar also, on which was written: ‘To the unknown God.’ ”? 

The error of modern agnostics is like the blind folly of the Are- 
opagites. Their intellectual vision is not raised to the lofty heights of 
reason, but is focussed upon the depths of the earth alone. Blinded 
by the dust of materialistic concepts, their God is an “unknown God.” 
However, the Creator of the Universe is above the material; He is 
spiritual. And unless man uses his reason, he cannot know God, for 
this noble faculty was given to man precisely to bring him to God. 

We have rational certainty not only that God exists but also that 
He can be known, not perfectly, of course, but at least to some de- 
gree here on earth. It is to St. Thomas that we turn for a knowledge 
of God. For great Saint that the Angelic Doctor was, his life was 
dedicated to a study of the God we know. His immortal Summa 
Theologica is a complete synthesis of doctrine concerning God both 
as He is in Himself and as He is the principle and end of creatures. 

In his study of God, St. Thorias did not disregard the material 
things of this created universe. Rather he recognized them as effects 
of the Creator. Certainly the very notion of a Supreme Being im- 
plies a superiority over the things about us. Creation is the effect of 
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the Creator as a work of art is the accomplishment of the artist. The 
sun, moon, stars, earth and sky, hills and valleys, woods and plains, 
seas and rivers manifest the omnipotent being of God. The order, 
unity of design, and perpetual renovation of all forms of life reveal 
Him as the architect of the universe. From a world which is essen- 
tially composite and subject to change we reason to an infinitely Su- 
perior Being who is absolutely simple, perfect, infinite, eternal, unique, 
and governing all things by His Providence. 

Before we consider St. Thomas’ brilliant exposition of each at- 
tribute in God’s nature, it seems appropriate to give the teaching of 
the Church concerning the knowledge of God. The Church states 
emphatically that God’s existence and His nature can be known by the 
natural light of reason. The Vatican Council has declared: “The 
Holy, Catholic, Apostolic, Roman Church believes and confesses that 
there is one true and living God, Creator and Lord of Heaven and 
earth, almighty, eternal, immense, incomprehensible, infinite in intel- 
lect, in will, and in every perfection; who, being one, sole, absolutely 
simple and immutable spiritual substance, is declared to be as really 
and essentially distinct from the world, of supreme beatitude in and 
by Himself, and ineffably exalted above all things which, beside Him- 
self, exist and are conceivable.” St. Thomas’ teaching about the Cre- 
ator of the Universe is in absolute accord with this decree of the Vati- 
can Council. In fact, in point of time, one might dare to say the Vat- 
ican Council is in perfect agreement with the teaching of St. Thomas. 

The first of the several attributes of God which are discussed by 
the Angelic Doctor is simplicity. God is pure act, hence simple. He 
is pure actuality; man, on the other hand, is rich in potentialities and 
complex. In commenting on this perfection in God, Father Walter 
Farrell, O.P., has very clearly explained it in these words: “The 
being who has no potentialities, but only pure actuality, who is the 
source of all potentiality, alone escapes the stigma of imperfection 
and is free of the basic element of complexity. This being is utterly, 
completely simple; this is the being who receives nothing but gives 
all things. The simplicity we so admire and respect in created things, 
the simplicity that smacks of genius, is not really simplicity at all but 
the appearance of simplicity; men have succeeded in giving to rich 
complexity a smooth unity by a perfect coordination to a single end 
and we salute the faint image of divinity thus produced.’’* 

When we bear in mind that God is not a body but a spirit, His 
simplicity seems logical. The Creator is not to be thought of in terms 
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of material composition. He is not like “gold, or stone, the graving 
of art, and the device of man,’’* as St. Paul told the Areopagites. God 
is a spirit, a “pure spirit,” and exists in material things through His 
power. He is above all things through the excellence of His own 
nature, but He is in all things as causing the being of all things—“in 
Him we live, move and are.”®> Truly, without the power of a Supe- 
rior Being there would not be the orderly coming into being and ceas- 
ing to be of things in the material universe. The succession of cre- 
ated things is unending. As Cardinal Newman has so eloquently ex- 
pressed it: “It (the material world) is like an image on the waters, 
which is ever the same, though the waters ever flow. Change upon 
change—yet one change cries out to another, like the alternate Sera- 
phim, in praise and in glory of their Maker.”* 

A second note which is attributed to God in the Summa is per- 
fection and goodness.’ The ancient philosophers considered God as 
a material principle. But St. Thomas refutes this opinion, maintain- 
ing that inasmuch as matter denotes imperfection, this is to suppose 
that the Creator is imperfect. The less material a thing is, the higher 
it is in the degree or scale of perfection. Thus the human soul, being 
immaterial and spiritual, is more perfect than the body; angels have 
greater perfection than human beings because they are spirits. Since 
God in His existence is higher than angels and is a Supreme Being, 
He has the most sublime perfection and consequently the greatest 
goodness. The infinite goodness of God follows. For God is good 
inasmuch as all the desirable perfections we observe about us flow 
from Him as the first effective Cause who is all-perfect. All the ex- 
cellent attributes of creatures exist in the Creator in a most excellent 
manner—as the summation of goodness. 

“God is perfect and infinite,’”* says St. Thomas. Holy Mother 
Church has defined this as a doctrine of Faith. The philosophers of 
ancient times attributed infinity to the first principle of creation, logi- 
cally reasoning that things flow to infinity from the first principle. 
But some reasoned falsely about the nature of the first principle, hold- 
ing that it was material, and consequently maintained that to the first 
principle belonged infinite materiality. They postulated some infinite 
body as the first principle of all things. But this is the same as saying 
that what is finite, namely corporeal matter, is at the same time infi- 
nite. We can immediately see the contradiction. Infinity requires 
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immateriality, because matter signifies limitation. Since God is ab- 
solutely immaterial, existing independently and neither limited nor 
contained in anything, it follows that He is infinite in His perfection. 

And what kind of God would it be who shook like a “reed in the 
wind” of time? If God is infinitely perfect, He is not subject to 
change.® Change implies composition and the potentiality to be some- 
thing else. However since God is always the same in His perfection 
He cannot be anything than what He is. In the words of the Vatican 
Council, which we have quoted, God is an “immutable spiritual sub- 
stance.” We don’t have to wonder when we pray, “Is God in a good 
mood?” He is the divine unchangeable. We can always count on 
Him being the same. It is our own moods we can’t trust. 

Furthermore, God is eternal.’° “In the beginning God created 
heaven, and earth’ are the opening words of the Book of Genesis. 
While the world had a beginning, God is without beginning and end. 
God’s existence is of such a nature to be perpetual. We have a ten- 
dency to think of eternity in terms of arithmetic. We consider adding 
more and more to time will give us eternity. God's eternity is not 
that. It is all at once—lasting forever, it is true, but unchangeable. 
God is without succession. He is not only eternal, but He is His own 
eternity, because nothing else is its own duration since it is not its 
own being. Thus, the Fourth Lateran Council stated as an article of 
Faith that “the one true God is alone eternal.” 

“Every kingdom divided against itself shall be made desolate: 
and every city or house divided against itself shall not stand.’’’? If 
there were many gods, one would be divided against the other, inas- 
much as one would have what another did not. The unity of God 
has also received the positive affirmation of the Church. The third 
session of the Vatican Council has defined that “the Holy Church be- 
lieves and confesses that there is one true God.” This Council stated 
further: “If anybody shall deny that there is one true Lord and God, 
let him be anathema.” In the Book of Deuteronomy are these words: 
“Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one God.”"* The unity of God 
is proved by reason, according to St. Thomas,’* from three things: 
His simplicity, the infinity of His perfection and the unity of the 
world. The simplicity of God indicates that there is only one God 
and not many gods, as the superstitious Areopagites held. God Him- 
self is His own nature and thus He is unique. He is not the created 
but the Creator, the only Creator. Again, if there were many gods, 
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there would not be One who would be infinitely perfect. But we 
know that God is infinite in His perfection. Finally, the fact there is 
unity in the world could come about only through the ordination of 
One Substantial Being. Many are not the cause of real substantial 
unity but only accidental unity. Thus it is necessary that there be 
one substantial being who is God. 

If we were to conceive God as the Creator of the universe who 
abandoned it to its own resources, we would overlook His Supreme 
role as its Governor. Divine Providence is one of God’s great attri- 
butes.’*® As the First Cause of all things, the Omnipotent Creator 
exists in all things by His power. Describing the act of creation, the 
Inspired Writer relates: “And the earth was void and empty, and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep; and the spirit of God moved 
over the waters.”*® Not only is the “spirit of God” in all things, but, 
according to the plan in the mind of the Divine Architect, it “moves” 
them to their proper end. In His infinite intelligence and will, God 
directs the intimate life of every creature. All things that are, act 
“in praise and glory of their Maker.” 

And so we have reasoned to a true concept of God. Our knowl- 
edge of Him is analogical, that is, from a study of God’s effects we 
have learned something of His nature. How God’s perfections exist 
in Him, we do not know, since He is incomprehensible. To know 
His nature more completely pertains to the life to come, where “in 
His own light we shall see light.” The vision of God in all His mag- 
nificent attributes as they gloriously exist in Him, is the eternal joy 
of the blessed in Heaven. Here on earth, though our vision be dark- 
ened, we can know Him inasmuch as His created effects are images 
of His perfection and glory. 

The God we know is not an “unknown God.” Unless the modern 
skeptic uses his reason, he cannot be blessed with a knowledge of 
God. The Omnipotent Being, in His Divine Providence, can help 
man today. But man must turn to Him for guidance by striving 
to know Him, to love Him and to serve Him in this life and in life 
everlasting. Men today should hearken to the exhortation of the 
Psalmist to worship the God we know: “Come, let us praise the Lord 
with joy; let us joyfully sing to God our saviour. Let us come be- 
fore his presence with thanksgiving ; and make a joyful noise to him 
with psalms. For the Lord is a great God, and a great King above 
all gods.’’?” 
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SANTO TOMAS DE MANILA 
The First University of the Philippines® 


QUENTIN McSWEENEY, O.P. 


II 


HEREAS the first® of Santo Tomas’ three eras was charac- 
terized by a steady development, the second witnessed a phe- 
nomenal increase in the student enrollment. As this is its 
chief feature, there is no particular need to treat the second 

epoch on the same detailed scale as the first. One can, without 

much difficulty, imagine the Institution now fully enjoying the 
fruits of its reputation. Students in ever greater numbers filled its 
halls, and, in turn, emerged to assume many of the highest positions 
in civil and ecclesiastical life throughout the world.’° 

Santo Tomas had successfully passed its formative years. How- 
ever, it never remained static, despite its attainment of full stature. 

There was never a thought of resting on laurels. In keeping with an 

ever-progressive policy, more departments and schools were added 

to its already large quota. Thus, in 1871, the Faculties of Medicine 
and Pharmacy were formally incorporated into the university system. 

Aside from an occasional revolution between the various Island 
factions, the life of the University had always continued at a steady 
pace. Semesters, through the centuries, succeeded one another in an 

almost continuous, unbroken stream till the final months of 1898. 

That year, marking the beginning of the third distinct era in the his- 

tory of Santo Tomas, saw the domination of the Islands pass from 

Spanish to American hands. However, the interruption of formal 

university life lasted only one school-year. The blank page, 1898- 

1899, in an otherwise complete history, is the mute story of the 





* This is the second and concluding section of a brief history of the oldest 
university under the American flag. In the first section, the statement was made 
that Archbishop Salazar, the first member of the Philippine hierarchy, was the 
founder of the Province of the Most Holy Rosary. Strictly, Father Juan 
Criséstomo and Juan de Castro founded the Province, but its first days were 
under the aegis of the Archbishop. In this sense he is considered one of the 
founding fathers. 

° The first epoch, embracing the legal foundation of the University in 1612, 
extends to 1865; the second, from the latter date to the period of American 
domination of the Islands; and the third, from 1900 to 1942. 

* More than 31,000 young men, from 1865 to 1898, were enrolled at the 
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struggle between two nations. American battleships, under the com- 
mand of Admiral Dewey, sank a part of the old and “out-of-condi- 
tion” Spanish fleet in Manila Bay. Spain was out of the fight, as far 
as the Philippines were concerned. Peace was established a few 
months later, and American politicians ‘magnanimously’ voted to pay 
Spain 20 million dollars, or “about two dollars apiece for each 
Filipino.” 

With the resumption of studies after the war, the Dominican 
educators continued their work with an even greater vigor. Then in 
1902, Pope Leo XIII saw fit to raise the status of Santo Tomas once 
again. On the 17th of September of that year, he issued the Brief, 
“Quae Mari Sinico,” which, along with confirming the documents of 
his predecessors, formally bestowed on the Institute the glorious title 
of “Pontifical University.” 

More schools and honors followed in the wake of this papal 
document: in 1904, the School of Dentistry; three years later, the 
School of Engineering, which was confirmed by Pope Pius X. In 
due course, the government of the United States, through its repre- 
sentatives in the Commonwealth, set its seal of approval on this, the 
only Catholic University in the Philippines. 

In 1924, a minor revolution took place within the University 
walls. Until that year, only male students were permitted to enroll 
in the various courses offered. Ancient traditions had to step aside. 
Women could at last enter the famous halls of learning and pursue 
their ambitions in many of the University’s colleges and departments. 

The student enrollment, during the past decade, has broken all 
records previously set at Santo Tomas for any similar period of time. 
Since 1930 there have been approximately 5,000 young men and 
women registered each year. In the semester just interrupted by the 
Japanese invasion, there were more than 6,000 students in all the 
branches of study. A great proportion of these, more than 1,200, 
were medical students. This last figure is more than double the en- 
rollment of the Medical School of the University of Manila, an insti- 
tution subsidized by the Commonwealth. To adequately instruct the 
young men and women, a faculty of nearly 400 teachers, both clerical 
and lay, is maintained by the University. 

The destinies of Santo Tomas have always been guided by mem- 
bers of the Dominican Order. Since 1612, there have been eighty- 
five rectors, men especially zealous for the cause of science and vir- 
tue. At present, the Rector Magnificus is the Very Reverend Father 





™ Adams, James Truslow, The Epic of America, p. 337, Brown, Little, and 
Company, Boston, 1931. 
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Silvestre Sancho. Besides Doctor Sancho, there are many other 
Dominicans on the Faculty. All the schools, faculties, and de- 
partments are, directly or indirectly, under their supervision. The 
following is a partial list of the parts of the university system gov- 
erned by the Friars of the Province of the Most Holy Rosary: 


FACULTIES: Sacred Theology; Cannon Law; Civil Law; Scho- 
lastic Philosophy; Philosophy and Letters; Medicine; Phar- 
macy ; Engineering. 


COLLEGES: Education; Liberal Arts; Commerce; Religion. 


SCHOOLS: Architecture and Fine Arts; Secondary Education; 
Mining. 

DEPARTMENTS: Surgery; Experimental Psychology; Journal- 
ism; Industrial Chemistry; Mechanics; Electricity; Languages 
(English, National, and Spanish) ; Physical Culture and Military 
Service. 


Until early in December, 1941, the Royal and Pontifical Univer- 
sity was enjoying one of its best years. All was running smoothly. 
But scholastic activities were cut short by the unexpected and vicious 
Japanese attack on Manila. Nipponese planes roared over the city 
and bombed many of the more conspicuous buildings. Fire and steel 
took a heavy toll in the Philippine capital. Churches were smashed 
by bombs; unfortunate civilians were cut down by machine gun fire; 
wreckage littered the beautiful tropical city. The great library of 
Santo Tomas was swept by flames and 20,000 volumes went up in 
smoke. Some of these, still in manuscript form, had recently been 
brought from China, because the Dominican houses there were in 
the Japanese-Chinese war zone. However, the University itself did 
not suffer quite so much damage as did other Dominican institutions 
in Manila. The Convent and Church of Santo Domingo, for instance, 
were totally demolished. 

Before the end of the following month, the Japanese had over- 
powered and occupied Manila. Despite this initial success, they were 
unable for many more months to defeat the American and Filipino 
forces encamped on Bataan Peninsula, outside Manila. In the mean- 
time, Santo Tomas has ceased to function as an educational institute. 
Classes can no longer continue, for the Japanese have turned it into 
a place of internment for prisoners of war. 

Thus ends the third phase of the University’s history. What of 





” Bazaco, Evergisto, O.P., La Primera Universidad de Oriente, Manila, 
P. I., pp. 59 and 60. 
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its future? Santo Tomas, along with the Commonwealth, will even- 
tually be free. Just how soon, no one can say. A complete blackout 
enshrouds the intellectual life of Manila for the present, but only for 
the present. The Japanese domination, real though it is, can be only 
a temporary eclipse. When it passes away, “the oldest University 
under the American flag” will again take its deserved place in the 
sun. Then the fourth, and unwritten, epoch of the great University 
will outshine the brilliant history of the past centuries. 

4K 40K OK 140% 


Recently, American papers and magazines have been filled with 
news about Manila and its institutions. A wave of information has 
poured out concerning the Commonwealth and its peoples. For the 
first time, many Americans have come to realize the importance of 
the Islands; that they are not just some specks of land stuck out in; 
the far corners of the Pacific. All this is fine. However, due per- 
haps to hasty composition of news articles and the like, some details 
have become somewhat snarled. The result is a slightly twisted 
picture. 

One author, for example, in giving the background of Santo 
Tomas, states that the Dominican Order was founded by Saint Dom- 
inic, an “Italian.” Perhaps all the peoples of Europe did spring from 
a common stock, but for quite a few years a difference has been rec- 
ognized between Spaniards and Italians. 

Some articles, too, contain a number of misleading generalities. 
Father Thomas B. Cannon, S.J., in a recent issue of America,“ 
writes in such a fashion regarding the Jesuits and their work in the 
Philippines. The general impression is that only Jesuits have la- 
boured in the Islands. Here are a few illustrations. “It is no exag- 
geration to say that the Ateneo is the best known university in the 
Orient.” The Ateneo is an institute similar to that of the Dominican 
Fathers called San Juan de Letran.'* The Letran is only a college. 
But as this is neither the time nor the place to delve into the distinc- 
tions between ‘universities’ and ‘colleges,’ we will say that if no differ- 
ence exists between such schools, then Harvard, Yale, and Chicago 
Universities, for example, are of the same classification as the or- 
dinary, home-town college.’® 


* America, January 15, 1942, pp. 15, 16. 

* San Juan Letran founded at Manila in the 17th century. 

“Tf the reader wishes to read further into this matter, he will find a com- 
plete treatment in some of the numerous works written by Father Evergisto 
Bazaco, O.P., Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters at Santo Tomas. 
Many of his books have been published at the University’s Press. Incidentally, 
this Press is oldest in the Islands. 
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Father Cannon goes on to say: “It is amusing to note that every 
movement, every innovation—even in sports, in dramatics, . . .— 
begins at the Ateneo.” It must be pretty hard to account for the fact 
that the Ateneo has yet to win its first basketball championship of the 
Islands, while Santo Tomas has annexed the national honor five times 
since 1934.1" Too, the sense of the word “amusing,” in this instance, 
remains a bit obscure. Again, in the next sentence, we come across 
a puzzling statement. “The majority of the leaders of the Filipino 
people,” says Father Cannon, “are Ateneo graduates.” Heads haven’t 
been counted on this particular question, but if they were, the names 
of the President and Vice-President of the Philippine Common- 
wealth would surely be missing from the Ateneo’s list. It so happens 
that these two men, Manuel L. Quezon and Sergio Osmena were 
graduated from the Dominican College of San Juan de Letran. The 
list could be extended almost indefinitely. One has always to bear in 
mind that no one group of Religious did all the teaching in the Philip- 
pines. Credit should be given where it is due. 

Catholic newspapers, too, have slipped up a bit in relating ‘facts.’ 
These, just as much as any news organ, have a duty to avoid errors. 
The Providence Visitor, in an article whose date line is ““Washing- 
ton, Jan. 26,” comes under this category. Relating the dates of 
arrival of the various missionaries in the Philippines, it states: “The 
Franciscans arrived in 1577; the Jesuits in 1580; and in 1581 Do- 
mingo de Salazar, O.P., came to Manila . . .” Of these figures, the 
first and third are correct, but the second is not. The same article 
was used by the Sunday Observer, a Pittsburgh paper. Presumably, 
many other Catholic newspapers ran the same article. 

In case there are any doubts in the matter, numerous authors 
give 1581 as the correct date of the Jesuit arrival in the Philippines. 
Among these might be mentioned the Jesuit Fathers Chirino and 
Colin, and the Augustinian Father Gonzalez. These three historians 
lived in the 17th century and were intimately acquainted with the 
early missioners to the Islands. 

In telling the story of the early missions, Father Juan Gonzalez 
says: “All of these (Augustinians, Franciscans, and Dominicans) 
have passed a certain time in these islands. Afterwards the Jesuit 
Fathers came to these regions .. .’? And the Jesuit historian Colin 
sets the particular date. “The religious of the Society who have come 


* The Islanders love their sports as well as any American. Basketball has 
lately become one of the most popular forms of recreation. 

KE. H. Blair and J. A. Robertson, The Philippine Islands, Arthur H. 
Clark Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 1909, vol. 6, p. 90. 
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to these islands from Espana and Nueva Espana . . . since the year 
1581, the time of the arrival of the first . . .”2° 

The above observations are not given in the spirit of carping 
criticism. They are made in an effort to serve readers, especially 
Catholic readers, with whole truth. Some mistakes are unavoidable, 
it is true, but no one deserves a steady diet of them. Since the nota- 
tions mentioned in the articles quoted above refer in some manner, 
at least indirectly, to Santo Tomas, we have pointed them out. Per- 
haps these corrections will help clear up some of the prevalent 
misrepresentations. 


* Op. cit., vol. 28, p. 78. On the same point, there are twenty-two refer- 
ences among the more than fifty volumes of Blair and Robertson. The com- 
plete list is to be found in volume 55, under the title “Jesuits, first arrive in Ma- 
nila (1581; erroneously stated otherwise by some writers).” 
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4 REV. PAUL VICTOR FLANAGAN, OP. 7 


On April 3, 1942, the Rev. Paul Victor Flanagan, O.P., S.T.Lr., 
J.C.D., superior of the Western Mission Band of St. Albert’s Prov- 
ince, died from a heart attack while visiting his parents in Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania. 

Father Flanagan was born in Pottsville, Pa., March 7, 1904, the 
son of Thomas Ambrose and Caroline Veith Flanagan. His early 
schooling was obtained at St. John Baptist Parochial School in his 
native town and at St. Vincent’s High School, Latrobe, Pa. He re- 
ceived the habit at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, on August 
27, 1923. One year later to the day, he made his profession into the 
hands of the Very Rev. Joseph C. Brady, O.P. His philosophical 
courses were taken at St. Rose’s Priory, Springfield, Ky., and at the 
Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. He pursued his theo- 
logical studies at the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, 
D.C., and was ordained at St. Dominic’s Church in that city by the 
Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore on June 15, 
1930. Shortly after receiving the Lectorate in Sacred Theology in 
1931, he was sent to the Angelico, Rome, Italy, to specialize in Canon 
Law. Returning in 1934 with his doctorate, he was assigned as pro- 
fessor of Canon Law at St. Joseph’s Priory. In 1936, he was sta- 
tioned at St. Rose as professor of Pastoral Theology. The follow- 
ing year, his desire for missionary work was fulfilled when he re- 
ceived his assignation to Holy Name Priory, Philadelphia, Pa., as a 
member of the Eastern Mission Band. He spent three years on the 
band, and during the last two, his home station was St. Mary’s Pri- 
ory, New Haven, Conn. Eminently successful as a missionary, he 
was appointed in 1939 to superiorship of the Western Mission Band. 
The last years of his life were spent in ardent devotion to the affairs 
of this office. 

A tireless worker, Father Flanagan threw himself whole-heart- 
edly into the labors of the mission field. An eloquent preacher, he 
strove unceasingly to lead others to God. His natural friendliness 
and joviality were an asset in attracting his hearers to seek his coun- 
sel. His was an intensely apostolic soul, particularly interested in 
the welfare of the men of the Holy Name Society. 

Two Requiem Masses were celebrated for the soul of Father 
Flanagan. The first, at St. John Baptist Church in Pottsville, was 
offered by the Rev. Charles J. Flanagan, brother of the deceased. 
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The Rev. Andrew J. McDevitt assisted as Deacon, and the Rev. 
James M. Kavanaugh, as Subdeacon. The sermon was preached by 
the Very Rev. Edward L. Hughes, O.P., Pastor of St. Pius’ Church, 
Chicago, Ill. The Mass was well-attended by members of the clergy 
of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, by representatives of various re- 
ligious congregations of women, and by Father Flanagan’s Domini- 
can brethren. 

St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, New York, was the scene of the 
second Requiem Mass. The Very Rev. R. P. O’Brien, O.P., Pro- 
vincial of St. Albert’s Province, celebrated the Mass, assisted by two 
classmates of the deceased, the Very Rev. H. C. Graham, O.P., 
serving as Deacon and the Rev. J. A. McFadden, O.P., as Subdeacon. 
The Very Rev. Edward L. Hughes, O.P., was again the funeral ora- 
tor. The Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, O.P., Provincial of St. Jo- 
seph’s Province, of which province Father Flanagan was a member, 
presided at the Mass. Present was a noteworthy representation of 
secular clergy and over seventy Dominican priests. Interment was in 
All Souls’ Cemetery where the Rev. Charles J. Flanagan gave the 
blessing at the grave. 

To the parents, brothers, sister, and relatives of Father Flana- 
gan, DoMINICANA extends sincere sympathy. 


+ REV. JOSEPH DAMIAN PENDERGAST, O.P. + 


On May 3, 1942, the Rev. Joseph Damian Pendergast, O.P., for 
over forty years chaplain at St. Mary of the Springs, died at Mt. Car- 
mel Hospital in Columbus, Ohio. 

Born in London, Ontario, Canada, on June 10, 1871, Father 
Pendergast was the son of John and Honora Sexton Pendergast. His 
early education was received at St. Mary’s School, St. Peter’s Cathe- 
dral School, and at the Collegiate Institute, all located in the city of 
his birth. On August 4, 1890, the Very Rev. J. C. Colbert, O.P., 
received him into the Order of Preachers at St. Rose Priory, Spring- 
field, Ky., where he made his profession the following year on August 
15. His philosophical and theological studies were made at St. Jo- 
seph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, and it was there he was ordained to 
the priesthood on March 7, 1895, by the Right Reverend John A. 
Watterson, D.D., Bishop of Columbus. 

Shortly after ordination, he was sent to Mt. Carmel Hospital in 
Columbus to act as temporary chaplain. In September 1895, he was 
assigned to the chaplaincy of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, 
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Ohio. From December, 1897 to September, 1899, he was assistant at 
St. Thomas’ Church, Zanesville, Ohio. He then returned to the post 
of chaplain at St. Mary of the Springs where he remained for the 
rest of his life except for a period of three years (August, 1914 to 
July, 1917) when he was master of novices at St. Joseph’s Priory. 

Father Pendergast came of notably Catholic people. His brother, 
Sylvester Ambrose Pendergast, now deceased, was a Dominican 
priest. Six of his cousins entered the Dominican Order—the Rev. 
J. A. Durkin, Rev. A. A. Durkin, Sr. M. Augusta Durkin, all now 
deceased, and the Rev. J. J. Durkin, Sr. M. Ambrosia Durkin, and 
Sr. M. Helena Durkin. 

The unfailing sympathy of Father Pendergast endeared him to 
all who knew him. Extremely exacting of himself, he led a quiet life 
of prayer and priestly labor particularly marked by his zeal. Peni- 
tents from far and near sought his guidance and help in the con- 
fessional. Despite a very troublesome heart ailment, he continued at 
his duties until it was physically impossible for him to do so any 
longer. His saintly life was a sermon in action. 

On Tuesday morning, May 5, Solemn High Mass was celebrated 
in the convent chapel of St. Mary of the Springs by the Rev. J. M 
Bauer, O.P., assisted by the Rev. M. M. Hanley, O.P., as Deacon and 
the Rev. J. F. Monroe, O.P., as Subdeacon. The body was moved to 
St. Patrick’s Church in Columbus on Tuesday afternoon where it lay 
in state until the funeral mass Wednesday morning. The Rev. J. J. 
Durkin, O.P., a cousin of the deceased, was celebrant, the Very Rev. 
W. D. Sullivan, O.P., Deacon, and the Rev. F. J. Baezler, O.P., Sub- 
deacon. The Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O.P., D.D., Archbishop 
of Cincinnati, presided and gave the final absolution. The Most Rev. 
James J. Hartley, D.D., Bishop of Columbus, was seated in the sanc- 
tuary. The sermon was delivered by the Rev. C. L. Davis, O.P. Fa- 
ther Pendergast was buried in the community cemetery at St. Joseph’s 
Priory, Somerset, Ohio, where the Very Rev. J. W. Owens, O.P., 
read the burial service. 

DoMINICANA extends its deepest sympathy to the brothers, sis- 
ters, and relatives of Father Pendergast. 


>: VERY REV. HENRY JOSEPH SCHROEDER, O.P. >) 


The Very Rev. Henry Joseph Schroeder, O.P., subprior and 
professor at the Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, IIl., died 
of a heart attack, May 7, at St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, O., 
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several hours after he had attended the funeral of the Rev. J. D. Pen- 
dergast, O.P., community chaplain. He was sixty-seven years old 
and had been in poor health for some time. 

Father Schroeder was born in Detroit, Mich., on May 5, 1875, 
the eldest son of Frank and Helena (Kranz) Schroeder. Public and 
parochial schools in Detroit afforded him his early education; he re- 
ceived his college training under the Basilian Fathers at Assumption 
College, Sandwich, Ont. Late in 1902 he entered the Dominican 
Order, making profession at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky., on 
Christmas Day, 1903. Besides completing his philosophical and theo- 
logical studies at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, O., and at the Do- 
minican House of Studies, Wash., D. C., he studied scriptural 
languages at the Catholic University of America, where he received 
the Master of Arts degree. Father Schroeder was ordained by His 
Eminence, James Cardinal Gibbons, in the Cathedral at Baltimore, 
June 21, 1907. 

He taught at St. Dominic’s Priory, Benecia, Calif., from 1910 
to 1911. His next assignment was to the Northwestern Mission 
Band, on which he remained until 1914. Then followed the subprior- 
ship of St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky., as well as that of St. Jo- 
seph’s Priory, Somerset. He was also stationed in Hawthorne, 
N.Y. 

Father Schroeder was on the teaching staff of Providence Col- 
lege, Providence, R. I., where he taught history and languages. For 
the past eleven years, he had been stationed at the Dominican House 
oi Studies, River Forest, Ill., as professor of Patrology, Archeology, 
and Languages. 

Contributor of articles to the Catholic Encyclopedia and the cleri- 
cal press, Father Schroeder established himself as an authority on 
church councils with his classic Disciplinary Decrces of the General 
Councils which he published in 1937. A subsequent volume, Canons 
and Decrees of the Council of Trent won praise both here and abroad. 
At the time of his death Father Schroeder had in preparation a work 
on the Fathers of the Church. 

An accomplished vocalist, Father Schroder’s chief characteristic 
was his love for the choral office. The completeness of the library at 
the House of Studies in River Forest is in large measure to be at- 
tributed to his labors. 

Father Schroeder’s body was returned to the House of Studies 
the day following his death, and lay in state there until Monday 
morning, May 11, at 10 o’clock when his funeral was held. A Sol- 
emn High Mass of Requiem was celebrated by the Very Rev. Peter 
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O’Brien, O.P., Provincial, assisted by the Very Rev. J. A. Driscoll, 
O.P., prior of the House of Studies, as deacon, and the Rev. D. A. 
Wynn, O.P., as subdeacon. 

The Very Rev G. R. Scholz, O.P., prior of St. Anthony’s Pri- 
ory, New Orleans, La., a classmate, preached the sermon. Six stu- 
dent deacons acted as pall-bearers. Interment was in the Dominican 
Plot in All Saints’ Cemetery, in Des Plaines, Ill., where the Very 
Rev. Peter O’Brien, O.P., read the committal prayers. 

To Father Schroeder’s brothers and sisters DOMINICANA ex- 
tends its heartfelt sympathy. May he rest in peace. V.F. 














Cross Creek. By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
N.Y. 1942. pp. 368. $2.50. 


Cross Creek carries the reader “far from the madding crowd’s 
ignoble strife,” to a backwater of Florida unstirred by the onrush of 
the century of progress. Its people are not antique, they are un- 
touched. There the author strayed back to the land some twelve 
years ago, perhaps to forget in the soothing décore of palms and sky 
and solitude. There she remains with her orange groves and her 
weather-beaten, cypress-shingled house, occupying a position of well- 
earned respect and affection among the little group of souls who live 
across the creek. From her hermitage have come stories of the Cross 
Creek people, among them a Pulitzer Prize-winning novel, The Year- 
ling. In the present volume one meets them as they come and go in 
the life of the author. 

There is something peculiarly attractive about the characters who 
live in the shanties, whose hogs root up Mrs. Rawling’s petunias, 
whose sons milk her cows and feed her stock when she is short- 
handed—about the black matriarch who cares for her tenderly in her 
sickness, and whose numerous and colorful descendants work for her 
successively in their carefree and vivid way. There is white-haired 
Old Boss, the local despot, who cries on her shoulder like a child as 
his wife nears death; there is Moe, the devoted carpenter who meets 
his end stoically, sitting in his chair, surrounded by his silent family, 
whose last words to his friend express regret that he will never take 
her on a promised alligator hunt. 

Perhaps the warmth they arouse lies in the elemental quality of 
their natures. The hearts that beat within the lean sun-tanned bodies 
under the bleached and tattered clothes are at grips with fundamental 
problems and emotions, starvation, love, sickness, the struggle for a 
better life. Montaigne said that every man carried within him the 
entire design of human condition. Here is seen transparently, un- 
clouded by the superficiality, camouflage and complexity of city life, 
the stark grandeur and misery of man. 

Yet it is not a book of case records, but a story of life and people 
who are real, endearing and unforgettable. It is true and honest, even 
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to the author’s own vague unrest at the majesty of the seasons which 
come and go imperturbably, caressing the denizens of earth but offer- 
ing them no promise of permanence. Mrs. Rawling’s refuge is oblivion, 
consolation in the fact that life will go on, and in the hope that the 
individual will find repose at last enfolded and engulfed with its end- 
less cycle. She views with tender distress the endless domestic tri- 
angles of her colored folk which reduce each successive generation 
to the handicapped irresoluteness of the previous one. We regret 
that she procures the means for a poverty-stricken mother to prevent 
further additions to her family. We hope that her sincere devotion 
to and affection for her fellow-man will be rewarded by the hearten- 
ing truth that no torment of the body can destroy the soul which does 
not return to Mother Earth but is destined to live forever with God. 
We hope also that she will come to a knowledge of enlightened prin- 
ciples which will bring hard-won but imperishable joy to herself and 
those she loves. 


Fast by the Road. By John Moody. The MacMillan Company, New 
York. pp. 308 with index. $2.50. 


Those who read and enjoyed Mr. Moody’s The Long Road 
Home, published over ten years ago, will not be disappointed with 
this sequel to it. Mr. Moody still retains a facile pen for producing 
what is readable, instructive, and withal inspiring. He is still quick 
to defend his faith, but experience has hardened him against disap- 
pointment when men are slow to accept the truths of his defense. 

Anecdotes are the author’s forte, and fortunately he realizes his 
strong point, for the book is crammed with a host of pleasant ones. 


His stories, as Fr. Gillis points out in his Preface, are “. . . not 
for jokes’ sake . . . but quiet merriment woven like the woof into 
the warp of a substantial piece of spiritual autobiography . . . Just 


at the moment when you might fear that he is about to slay you or 
bore you (to bore is to slay) with a theological argument, he sidles 
away into an anecdote with an ingratiating “That reminds me.” When 
the anecdote is finished you have both the amusement and the lesson.” 

The stories are rich in variety and humor. Naturally, many of 
them center about Wall Street and Wall Streeters, for that is the 
author’s stamping ground. The reader may get some comfort out of 
the fact that the inhabitants of the famous street do worry aloud now 
and then about things eternal, but he may also be startled to learn 
that so many financial giants are spiritual dwarfs. The tragic con- 
sequences are poignantly expressed by Mr. Moody: “For fifty years 
I have watched them; and if 1 here jotted down the names of all the 
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suicides in the business and professional worlds I have personally 
known, the list would more than crowd this page.” (p. 202) 

Only when the author dwells at any length on the doctrines of 
the Church, does his deftly light touch seem to desert him. They 
are neatly done, but they do tend to become “heavy.” The notable 
exception to this is in his treatment of the Sacrament of Penance 
where he intertwines personal experience and doctrine so expertly 
as to make it a high point in the book. 

Keenly observant of Catholic life, he depicts it in a way which 
savors of the inspirational. We re-live with him that night on Mer- 
riewold Lake when, drifting aimlessly in a boat, he went through the 
mental struggles of a man on the threshold of the faith. Whether he 
goes to see humble Brother Job John, the negro convert, or has an 
audience with the Pope, he makes sure the reader is accompanying 
him by his vivid recounting of the event. 

Perhaps, this may seem rather fulsome praise of Fast by the 
Road, but the reviewer does not stand alone. Even so careful a critic 


as Fr. Gillis in his Preface has gone all out to say: “. . . I think I 
have never previously come across a volume that describes so enter- 
tainingly what we Catholics believe and think and do . . . He (Mr. 
Moody) has given us theology with chuckles.” AS. 


Mr. Churchill. By Philip Guedalla. Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc. 1942. 
Second Printing. pp. i-vii, 1-338. Compendium of Sources. In- 
dex. Illustrations. $3.00. 


Philip Guedalla’s latest book is a brilliant, panoramic study of 
English history during the last half-century, ‘as that history has 
affected or been affected by one person—England’s man of the hour. 
Mr. Churchill’s gigantic political figure looms even more massive and 
more significant under Guedalla’s pen than the usual sources, includ- 
ing rank propaganda, would have us believe. 

This very interesting treatise covers the Prime Minister’s career 
from the cradle to the Atlantic Charter. He is seen successively as 
the “small, red-headed pupil, the naughtiest boy in the class,” soldier, 
author, editor, politician, and world-traveller. Each phase of his life 
is recorded in Mr. Guedalla’s inimitably brisk and often witty sen- 
tences that insure pleasant reading. 

Within the Empire, Mr. Churchill has ever been tilting with 
windmills of mediocrity. His father was brought to an early grave 
due to his inability to cope with the same factors. Winston has 
thrived on the competition. Adversaries have long since learned: to 
respect their “colleague who persisted in thinking (and acting) for 
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himself in all directions.”” Even the most rabid “Axians” must tread 
lightly on his toes. 

Whatever faults are to be found in this book may be traced to 
the author’s attempts to stand on Churchill’s shoulders to do a bit of 
preaching of his own. This is particularly the case as Mr. Guedalla 
subtly strives to whitewash the Prime Minister’s stand on the Russian 
question. His Churchill levels “his anathema (at) Trotskyite Com- 
munism.” But as Mr. Churchill has a mind of his own, and makes 
“no effort to conceal his sympathy,” why not let him speak for him- 
self? “The British Empire existed on the principles of a family and 
not on those of a syndicate”; again, “a monstrous and imbecile con- 
ception” is the striving for collectivism as a general principle. 

The author seems to delight also in snapping at the heels of 
King Leopold, Petain, and Weygand. Perhaps the perspective that 
only time can give will prove Mr. Guedalla’s words somewhat pre- 
mature and erroneous. One wishes the author had refrained from 
the strong temptation to force his own opinions through the biogra- 
phy entitled Mr. Churchill. Fortunately, such opinions do not mani- 
fest themselves throughout the book. By the time the reader has 
come upon them, he will be fully aware of the speaker’s identity, 
whether it is Mr. Churchill or Mr. Guedalla who has the floor. 

Where Mr. Churchill is himself, the reader cannot help but en- 
joy and profit from an interesting and well-written biography of the 
man whose aim is victory, “for without victory, there is no survival.” 


Q.McS. 


Dearly Beloved. By Harry Sylvester. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc. pp. 
262. $2.50. 


Readers of the Commonweal and Collier’s will be more than 
slightly amazed to discover that Mr. Sylvester, the writer of many 
dramatic and innocuous short stories, has grown up into such a frank 
and realistic novelist. Many of his short story characters were noble 
men of the earth. Only a few of these have edged their way into 
this novel. For the most part this book records the sayings and do- 
ings of slimy-minded, dirty-tongued rascals. It is not a very flatter- 
ing picture of an old Catholic Maryland town. 

The novel is triple-pronged, and, though two of the points are 
sharp, the whole effect 'is dull. Underlying the structure of the story 
is the deep distrust and hatred of the whites for the colored folk. This 
hatred is aimed not only at the Negroes, but also at any one who at- 
tempts to help them. Fr. Kane, a stuttering, sincere, hardworking 
Jesuit bears the brunt of many verbal attacks by the hard-drinking 
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habitués of Calverton’s barroom. His fellow Jesuit, Fr. Cornish, 
young, zealous and imprudent, works hard at setting up a co-opera- 
tive. His toiling and sweating are all in vain. This main theme of 
the story, however, is badly blurred by the romance of John Cosgrove 
and Jane Saunders. For some unknown reason much of the story 
centers around these two, and Jane, to say the least, is a rather wobbly 
peg on which to hang a love tale. 

There are moments of dramatic interest ; there are sharply drawn 
characters ; there are excellent descriptions of the locale, and yet the 
whole effect seems lacking. One wonders what is the real point of 
so much vulgarity, so much sensuality, so much holiness. It is a 
picturing of life and its ingredients, but a novel demands more than 
that. The newspapers are full of life at its worst and best, still they 
are not classed as literature. Mr. Sylvester must have more to say. 
He cannot have said everything he wanted to say in Dearly Beloved. 
It is as unsatisfactory as a telephone conversation which has been 
suddenly cut off. jJ.P.S. 


And Down the Days. By Rev. John Louis Bonn. MacMillan Co. pp. 
306. $2.50. . 


This is the second biographical novel by the author of So Falls 
the Elm Tree. Elsa St. John Eckel, daughter of the infamous Maria 
Monk, is a subject to provoke interest from the outset, and Fr. 
Bonn’s treatment of it merited the selection of the Catholic Book-of- 
the-Month Club for April. 

As a child, under the influence of a thoroughly wicked mother, 
Lizzie got off to a poor start in life. When trouble became unbear- 
able she fled, made a successful marriage and was soon widowed. 
She went abroad and won for herself a position of influence at the 
court of Napoleon III and Empress Eugenie. Charming and witty, 
she made unscrupulous use of her friends to amass a considerable 
fortune. However, through her devotion to her daughter and her 
love for the Viscount de Laferriere, she was drawn by the power of 
the Church and was converted to the Catholic Faith. Returning to 
the United States, she matured spiritually amidst the trials of declin- 
ing fortune. Her last years were spent in Amenia, N. Y. 

The author has chosen an interesting subject for his novel. No 
writer could desire better and more dramatic material, and Fr. Bonn 
has mastered his medium enough to make very good use of it. His 
knack of bringing every situation to a head quickly and passing on 
to another, makes for sustained interest. Nor does he pause to ser- 
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monize though there is plenty of opportunity. For all who like a 
good story with a Catholic flavor, this is recommended. 
PLC. 


In No Strange Land. By Katherine Burton. Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany. 1942. pp. vii-xix, 1-251. Bibliography. $2.50. 


As vast as the difference between an ordinary snapshot album 
and a photographic salon is the difference between the ordinary vol- 
ume of collected biography and Jn No Strange Land. The snapshot 
album is at times a mess of pictures glaring with photographic errors. 
The salon is something far different: it is a collection of prize win- 
ning prints which have been thoroughly planned, carefully taken and 
artistically finished. Too often, collections of biographies are of the 
snapshot type. It is delightfully pleasing to find an exception—a 
prose portrait salon between covers. 

Mrs. Katherine Burton, well known writer of the biographies 
of the Dominican religious, Mother Alphonsa (Sorrow Built a 
Bridge), and of Mother Seton (His Dear Persuasion), presents in 
her latest book an attractive and well-unified collection of short bio- 
graphical sketches of some nineteenth and twentieth century Ameri- 
can Catholic converts. Each of the fifteen vividly drawn sketches 
proves again and again that clear thinking men and women, when en- 
tering the Catholic Church, do not have to turn their backs to Ameri- 
can traditions of culture and do not find themselves in a foreign 
land, as many of their Protestant contemporaries believed. Rather, 
they find themselves in the “universal church of mankind, not of 
Italy, but of the world.” 

Mrs. Burton’s book includes pen portraits of Levi Silliman Ives, 
at one time a leading figure among the Protestant Episcopal clergy 
and first Bishop of North Carolina, lay champion of Catholic Chari- 
ties in New York; of Ira Dutton, “Brother Joseph,” as he was affec- 
tionately known on the Isle of Molokai, where he was Father Dami- 
en’s assistant for thirty two years; of Mother Alphonsa, daughter 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, who founded a community of Dominican 
Sisters for the purpose of caring for the incurable cancerous poor ; 
of Mother Catherine de Ricci, (Lucy Smith) also a Foundress of a 
Dominican community, whose work lay in spreading the Retreat 
Movement. As one studies these lives, and all the others, too, one 
cannot help noticing the golden strand of charity running through 
each of them. Illumined by the True Faith, they were inspired to 
heroic practise of the love of neighbor. 

Every one of these biographical word pictures is in focus, care- 
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fully and sharply depicted. Each is well composed to give a single 
dominant impression of the character, a fact which makes every chap- 
ter enjoyable reading. If the brevity of these lives is considered a 
fault, it is quickly to be forgiven, because every chapter is an invita- 
tion to further reading about the character described. 

In No Strange Land is undeniably a book Protestants and Cath- 
olics alike can and will enjoy. Furthermore, Catholics will find 
therein excellent examples of what vital appreciation of their pre- 
cious Faith implies. Nor will non-Catholic readers gain less profit 
from a careful reading of this book. If they should be prompted to 
reconsider their position, they may be sure of one thing: they will 
not be led into a strange land. A.M.J. 


Directions in Contemporary Literature. By Philo Buck, Jr. Oxford 
University Press, New York. 1942. pp. xiii 353, with index. $3.00. 


This is not a work of literary criticism, but of general criticism. 
The author has chosen to investigate the writings of outstanding con- 
temporaries (most of them literary) in order to present their criticism 
of life and what hope they hold out to us for its betterment. The 
criticism offered by these authors is not at all pleasant ; the promises 
of a hopeful future are rather cold and unattractive. Most of the 
writers are suffering from the very diseases they diagnose ; since they 
are unaware of their own state, their prognosis is highly dubious. 

Mr. Buck chooses a text from Jules Romains on which to base 
his expositions. “What must we have to keep us safe from fear?” It 
is a very good text, giving rise to other reflections than those of the 
author. We cannot always feel too sorrowful about the plight of 
our contemporary writers. Misled by naturalistic scientists, they have 
ielt only contempt for their fear-ridden primitive ancestors and for 
those queer Christians who still believe in hell. It now appears that 
one who fears hell, fears little else besides. Perhaps the concentra- 
tion on one definite evil, conceived as undoubtedly the worst that 
could befall a man, frees one from all other fears. 

The author’s presentation of his witnesses is adequate and faith- 
ful. He shows keen insight in the chapter on the Indian poet and 
dramatist, Tagore. He sees that Tagore, as a creative poet, must 
compromise with the traditional Indian doctrine of Maya, that all 
reality around us is illusion. No poet can accept such a doctrine. 

The chapters on Hitler and T. S. Eliot are not so satisfactory ; 
The author recognizes the fact that he is not entirely justified in his 
method. The chapter on Hitler is written in Old Testament language; 
Hitler’s demand for unity of thought and action, his preaching of the 
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Kingdom of the Chosen German People, are expressed in terms of 
God’s relation with the Jewish people. Probably Hitler’s hatred of 
the Jews made such an exposition of his thought too tempting to Mr. 
Buck. 

T. S. Eliot is chosen as the representative of the New Catholics, 
although Mr. Buck realizes that writers like Maritain and Gilson are 
better representatives of the Catholic intellectual revival. This choice 
is especially unfortunate, since, as the author admits in comparing 
Eliot with Dante, the former has his Jnferno and his Purgatorio, but 
no Paradiso. There is also a misconception of Dante’s Inferno. It 
is not a place of expiation preparatory to Purgatory. 

According to the author, the final word of consolation to be 
found in most of his writers is this: “Hope until hope creates out of 
its own wreck, the thing it contemplates.” We can have hope, but not 
in hope. Eliot, in The Waste Land, tells the story of a knight who 
visited the country of an ailing king. Because of his neglect the land 
had become a wilderness, and as long as the knight failed to ask the 
right question the land remained a waste. The allegory is pertinent ; 
it applies to all the writers discussed by Mr. Buck. J.M.E. 


The Language of Poetry: Four Essays. By Philip Wheelwright, Cleanth 
Brooks, |. A. Richards, and Wallace Stevens. Princeton University 
Press. pp. 125. $2.00. 


To meet the skeptical trends of modern thought, there has arisen 
a new hybrid science, semantics, which is endeavoring to determine 
the truth value of language. The present volume is concerned with 
the semantic problems of poetry. Lovers of poetry will be horrified 
to learn that the modest conclusion of these collegiate lectures is that 
“poetry, though not science, is not nonsense.” 

Mr. Wheelwright’s essay, Poetry, Myth, and Reality, sets in 
opposition to the scientific sphere, the sphere of myth. Tangible 
phenomena are observed, measured and reduced to formulas by scien- 
tists. By myth, the author means those traditions formulated by the 
“community mind” in contact with the mysteries of the universe. 
From this spring the poet sups. It contains that nectar of truth which 
is utterly alien to scientific analysis and formulation and finds apt 
expression only in poetry. That the scientific sphere is strictly lim- 
ited, that truth has a broader field, many are willing to concede, but 
this essay neither demonstrates it nor delineates its full scope. We 
are dismayed at the supposition that it can be established indepen- 
dently of a sound philosophic foundation. However, the thesis that 
poetry feeds on community traditions about the mystery of life and 
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the cosmos, is highly provocative, but wants much more clarification. 
As set forth, the notion of myth has some sinister implications (Is 
Christianity a myth?) which may not be intended by the author. 

The second essay suggests that broad paradox lies close to the 
heart of poetry. By paradox the author seems to mean unexpected 
and startling contrast. Using his idea as a critical tool, Mr. Brooks 
analyses poems of Wordsworth and Donne. That they survive the 
analysis indeed does credit to the author’s critical insight and gives 
weight to his thesis. 

Mr. I. A. Richards, perhaps the best known critic of this group, 
discusses the interaction of words by means of which the poet strikes 
new sparks of meaning from them, hammers and bends them to his 
poetic will. Kindred poems of Donne and Dryden are contrasted by 
way of example. 

Mr. Stevens, in the final essay is hardly intelligible. Flippancy 
substitutes for clarity, a superabundance of references to great names 
takes the place of true scholarship. His arguments are difficult to 
evaluate because it is not clear just what he is trying to demonstrate. 

To the hasty reader, this volume contains many paragraphs and 
pages which will be mere verbiage. Closer attention, however, is re- 
warding. There are many passages which sparkle with sound critical 
perspective. The main theses are ambiguously worded and their de- 
velopment is anything but clean-cut. The several poems analysed 
were, to the reviewer, the highlight of the work. G.P.B. 


Latin Literature in Translation. Kevin Guinagh and Alfred Paul Dor- 
jahn, eds. Longmans, N. Y. pp. xviii and pp. 822. $4.00. 


Time was when students sweated over difficult passages from 
the writings of classic Latin authors endeavoring to work out a mean- 
ing from their juxtaposed phrases even after they knew the meaning 
of each word in the passage. The use of a “pony” was not only 
frowned upon but was considered a major scholastic sin. The gen- 
eral opinion of professors in those crude old days when the opinion 
was still prevalent that “there is no royal highway to learning,” was 
that to know and appreciate Latin or Greek literature the student 
had to translate it himself. 

But today all this is changed. Now educators frown upon mak- 
ing things difficult for the student. The most common educational 
doctrine is that school and labor should never be associated terms. 
As a result there are few classical majors in college today who really 
know Latin and Greek in the original. As a matter of fact, it is a 
sound wager that there is many a doctorate in the classics who knows 
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little more than the rudiments of Latin and Greek. Many are ac- 
quainted with these languages only through the medium of transla- 
tions, books like the present volume dedicated to a clearing of the 
road to learning. Doctors Guinagh and Dorjahn make a specious 
defence of the modern educational theory and practice in both of their 
prefaces. 

The book is well bound and attractive. Its contents are of un- 
even value. The editors, in many cases, could have chosen better 
translations. For example, in the selections devoted to Horace, we 
would prefer the delightful English renditions of F.P.A., published 
in The Conning Tower. The works lack uniformity in the esprit of 
the translations. Some of the pieces are stilted, sticking close to the 
original Latin in words and phrases but not in spirit. Others are too 
free, overshooting the mark in an attempt to catch the author’s spirit 
as well as his meaning and to that end employing an illegitimate use 
of American expression. William Abbott Oldfather’s translation, 
into American Midwestern vernacular, of Terence’s translation of 
Meander’s Adelphi is a case in point. 

We suggest that if the authors desired to use the translations of 
authors who flourished during the different periods of English litera- 
ture, they could have obtained more uniformity for their work if they 
had confined their selections of the older English authors for the 
older periods of Latin literature and the more modern English writers 
for the “modern” Latin. The result would have been more than a 
“thing of paste and scissors.”” However the book is meritorious in that 
it brings into one volume selections that are scattered through many, 
and some of which are not to be found in any book published in 
modern times. RA. 


The Dictionary of Philosophy. Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. Philo- 
sophical Library and Alliance Book Corporation. pp. 344. $6.00. 


Serious readers will welcome this first attempt to catalogue the 
Babel of philosophical terminology. It represents an elaborate effort 
at complete coverage; all schools, every branch, and in all periods, 
with special emphasis on the contemporary. A representative group 
of seventy-two contributors have submitted the definitions of their 
proper schools and where there is overlapping, two or three accepta- 
tions are listed for a single item. Neo-scholasticism is represented 
by several well-known professors. There is no doubt that this work 
is something of a daring venture. Precision and consistency are not 
strong points among writers of modern philosophy. 

The sections devoted to scholastic phrasiology are, on the whole, 
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poor. The fault lies principally with the editor. The items are par- 
celed out to the contributors indiscriminately, without any considera- 
tion for their specialized abilities. Thus we find Professor Hart, an 
excellent metaphysician, doing the work of a historian of philosophy ; 
and Professor Allers, a psychologist, delving into all fields from logic 
to metaphysics. The contributors should be restricted to the subjects 
upon which they can speak with authority. 

The coverage also is far from exhaustive or even adequate. Only 
those terms are defined which scholasticism uses in common with 
other schools. The biographical sections make no mention of such 
ancient venerables as Cajetan, John of St. Thomas, Alexander of 
Hales, Vittorea, Molino; nor of such modern notables as De Wulfe, 
Mercier, Gilson, Allers, Phelan, to mention only a few. 

Individual items are often very poorly defined. Cause and effect, 
written by different men, are not exposed in the light of each other. 
Object is not treated scholastically. Nescience is positively incorrect. 
The result is that scholastic terms are frequently placed in a deroga- 
tory light, especially when the same terms are also treated by a 
modern. Generally speaking, the demands of space are no excuse 
for inadequacy because that defeats the purpose of a dictionary. 

Since criticism is invited by the editor we have felt little con- 
straint. On the whole, the Dictionary is a step in the right direction 
but we look for some drastic revisions in future editions if the pub- 
lishers are sincere in their protestations of scholarly disinterested- 
ness. College libraries may find a handy nook on their shelves for 
this work but its limited utility and high price will offer little induce- 
ment to individual students of scholasticism. P.B. 


Plato's Theology. By Friedrich Solmsen. Cornell University Press. pp. 
193. $2.50. 


In this work Mr. Solmsen undertakes the difficult task of collect- 
ing together and ordering the whole of Plato’s religious teaching, and, 
moreover, of relating that teaching to the central tenets of Platonism 
and Greek thought in general. As a unified exposition of Plato’s 
theology, it is valuable. In Plato’s own works those teachings are 
scattered and not well related to one another. Mr. Solmsen does 
trace definite developments in Plato’s thought and succeeds in show- 
ing its major phases. The authenticity is carefully indicated by quo- 
tations from Plato himself and by numerous references at the end of 
each chapter. 

Unfortunately the style of this work is heavy, pedantic, and 
monotonous. As a result, the reading is often tedious. This is true 
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both of the sections which present Plato’s religious teaching and of 
those which are merely historical background. These latter are much 
too detailed and cumbersome. This collection necessarily lacks final 
unity because of the confusion in Plato’s own teaching; and this, of 
course, hardly makes the work more presentable. 

In the final chapter, the author goes too far in estimating Plato’s 
influence on Aristotle and Christian theology. Aristotle, as a matter 
of fact, utterly rejected the foundations of Platonic philosophy in 
general and theodicy in particular, by insisting on the supremacy of 
Being. Consequently, the two systems differ altogether in essentials. 
Christian theology is not remarkable for its Platonism. Origen, 
named by the author as greatly indebted to Plato, was much more 
than a Platonist; he was decidedly eclectic in philosophy. The only 
“canonized” Christian theology, Thomism, is very decidedly not 
Platonic. T.U.M. 


BRIEFER NOTICES 


Concordance to the Bible. By Father Newton Thompson and Mr. Ray- 
mond Stock. Herder Book Company. pp. 1255. $7.50. 


At long last, English speaking Catholics have a complete concor- 
dance of the Douay Bible. Obviously a staggering amount of labor 
was required to produce a work of this kind. Due to the division of la- 
bor—Fr. Thompson for the Old Testament, Mr. Stock for the New 
Testament—one finds a few words not completely treated, e.g. justice, 
just, wife, woman and a few others, which have only New Testament 
references. Still the Concordance gives the answer to all who have 
ever asked, “Where did I read that text ?”’ Any passage can be located 
by any one of its principal words. Moreover, orderly arrangement 
makes the book a handy thesaurus, facilitates the study of particular 
ideas, and helps trace their growth through the history of their revela- 
tion. The Concordance is an indispensable tool for all preachers, 
theologians and writers, and demands a place in the library of every 
studium, rectory and religious house. The print, though small, is 
clear and well-spaced ; the binding is heavy and durable. 


A Gospel Harmony. By Rev. John E. Steinmueller. Wm. Sadlier, Inc., 
N. Y. 1942. pp. xi, 1-166 with index. $2.50. 


This volume contains the four Gospels arranged, wherever pos- 
sible, in parallel columns. Of interest is the fact that this Harmony 
features the Confraternity Edition of the New Testament. Follow- 
ing the plan of his former professors, Fr. Hetzenauer and Msgr. 
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Ruffini, Fr. Steinmueller builds his Harmony around the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Luke, a choice with which all will agree. But the 
greater number of modern students will disagree with the author 
when he states that the public ministry of Christ lasted for over three 
years, that Christ was past forty when He died, and in this treatment 
there is an historically inaccurate statement concerning the position of 
P. Lagrange on the question of our canonical Matthew. 

The format of this work deserves special mention. The binding, 
print, paper, and disposition of the text is admirable. But the intro- 
duction is not entirely satisfactory. It would have gained much if 
the arguments there had been more clearly weighed and thought out 
and then presented clearly. It contains nothing at all on the latest de- 
velopment in Gospel study, i.e., Form Criticism. 


Rig for Church. By Captain William A. Maguire, (Ch. C), U. S. N. 
The MacMillan Co., N. Y. 1942. pp. 251. $2.00. 


During these troublesome days, the eyes of the nation are fo- 
cused on those valiant men who defend it on the land, in the sky and 
on the sea. Stories of heroic stands against overwhelming odds cause 
heartbeats of pride and hope. Here is a story of a man who has 
served the men who defend our lives. A dramatic story it is, too. 
Fr. Maguire has lived a full life and his recollections of it are as vivid 
as this morning’s newscast. He has been in the Navy nearly a quar- 
ter of a century. Asa student, he was caught in Belgium during 
World War I; he knew Joyce Kilmer, met Admiral Dewey; he was 
at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. The friend who suggested 
that he write these memories will be thanked by all who read this 
book. 


Radio Replies. Vol. Ill. By Fathers Rumble and Carty. Radio Replies 
Press. pp. 335. $0.50. 


Fathers Rumble and Carty have done it again. The present 
volume takes its place beside its excellent predecessors in a series that 
has placed the authors among the front ranks of modern apologetes. 
The thousand controversial queries here treated represent as many 
stumbling blocks for non-Catholics. One is amazed at the clarity, 
brevity and vigor which characterizes the replies throughout. For 
the benefit of study clubs, the whole work is carefully indexed. It 
represents a distinct challenge to every layman, seminarian and priest. 
If you have a fund of historical facts, contact with all varieties of 
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modern religious thought, clear grasp of theology and above all a con- 
summate skill for making a point, then this book will not be of value 
to you. Otherwise you will be well repaid for the small outlay. 


The Catholic Church in England. By Rev. John J. O'Connor. Mac- 
Millan Company. pp. 100. $1.00. 


The Christendom Series, of which this is the third volume is de- 
signed for popular needs. It is producing a group of historical 
studies, sound but readable, which will give the layman an intelligent 
grasp of the position of the Church in the modern world. The sub- 
ject of this volume is an apt choice. Even educated Catholics have but 
a smattering of information about the period which it treats. A look 
at Newman and Wiseman, and an inkling that Newman and his great 
contemporary, Manning, were at logger-heads, is about as far as it 
goes in too many instances. For that reason, Father O’Connor’s little 
book is a welcome addition to popular informative literature. 

The century covered (1770-1892) witnessed the re-birth of the 
Church in England, a remarkable growth from a mere sixty thousand 
to nearly two million. The author ties his subject in three neat little 
bundles: the time of emancipation which brought a measure of tol- 
erance, the age of Wiseman which saw the reéstablishment of the 
hierarchy, the age of Manning which was a period of conversions and 
difficulties between the old and new Catholics. In the light of this 
outline, the book presents a whole picture, easily and completely in- 
telligible. With such a handy little volume available, there is little ex- 
cuse for ignorance on the part of Catholics. 


Modern History. Fourth Edition. By Carlton J. H. Hayes and Parker 
T. Moon. MacMillan Company. pp. 937 xi-xxxviii. $2.50. 


With the publication of the 4th edition of Modern History by 
Hayes and Moon there appears the most up-to-date and complete 
textbook on the history of the modern world in use in the schools to- 
day. Since its first appearance in 1923, experience in teaching it and 
its several editions attest to its proved worth and utility. Countless 
students have employed it as an interesting and authoritative guide in 
their desire to know the truth about the decades which sired our own. 

This work remains substantially the same as the previous edi- 
tions. What is notably different about the 4th edition is that an en- 
tirely new viewpoint or perspective of the period consequent upon the 
Ist World War has had to be recorded. New facts about old events 
have come to light; old hopes have had to be abandoned and unwel- 
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come fears have been fully realized. It was the effort to reinterpret 
recent periods in the light of these truths that prompted the present 
edition. The succinct presentation of the march of events in all parts 
of the globe leading to the present war and the summary delineation 
of its crucial years deserve special mention. Although written in 
textbook form, non-classroom students will be pleased by its attrac- 
tive style and orderly presentation of essential facts and policies re- 
lating to modern times. 


Light Before the Dusk. Recollections. By Helen Iswolsky. Longmans, 
Green & Co. pp. 248. $2.50. 


The “Light” about which this book is written, was the wide- 
spread and intense spiritual and social revival of France. It was 
overshadowed, as on organized movement, by the “Dusk” of Nazi 
Conquest. The author’s recollections are first hand observations cov- 
ering the period from 1923. She was an active participant in some 
of its phases, and on intimate terms with many of its leaders. A 
French priest has said that France, now for the first time in her his- 
tory, has truly great Catholic writers. Through the author, one makes 
@ vicarious acquaintance with the lives and influence of Maritain, 
Péguy, Bloy, and other lesser lights. 

This is undoubtedly a work of interest to all militant Catholics. 
It is pervaded by the vital spirit of Catholic Action in pre-war France 
and inspires the reader to enthusiasm. One wishes that the equal of 
it might be developed here in America. We especially recommend 
this book as an antidote to the current half-truth that the French are 
a decaying people. 


Is Modern Culture Doomed? By Andrew J. Krzesinski, Ph.D., S.T.D. 
Devin-Adair Co., N. Y. 1942. pp. i-viii, 1-158 with index. $2.00. 


Dr. Krzesinki, Polish priest and scholar, has written a timely 
book for serious students. It differs from most discussions of this 
nature in that he has avoided dangerous generalizations as well as the 
extremes of optimism and pessimism. He wisely makes clear the dis- 
tinction between materialistic culture and the traditional Christian 
culture built on the knowledge of God and of His plan, on the nature 
and destiny of man. With this distinction the grounds for the au- 
thor’s optimism are understandable. It presupposes a policy of cou- 
rageous opposition to modern materialistic culture and is based on his 
belief that people are coming to the realization that their only salva- 
tion lies in a speedy return to Christian culture. 
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The Heresy of National Socialism. By Irene Marinoff. P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. Present Problems Series. pp. 159. $1.25. 


Miss Marinoff, no purveyor of second-hand knowledge, presents 
a thesis not found in the mass of popular literature about Nazi Ger- 
many. She points out that Nazism has definitely assumed the form 
of a heresy and as such is an open foe to true Christianity. Hitler’s 
task is to remould the heritage of the past so as to satisfy the desire 
for dogmatism. This he has done through a new sense of community 
and a totalitarian conception of life. The creed of National Social- 
ism consists of a strange blending of poetical and philosophical ele- 
ments drawn from the philosophies of Kant, Fichte, and Hegel and 
the humanism of Goethe. It is to Nietzche, however, that this new 
heresy is greatly indebted for its complete ignorance of spiritual 
values and deification of the superman. The author concludes by pre- 
dicting inevitable defeat for this heretical revolt against the Christian 
Faith. 


Why Does God Permit Evil? By Dom Bruno Webb, O.S.B. P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons. Present Problems Series. pp. 128. $1.25. 


Since that day in Paradise when Adam fell from grace, men have 
been perplexed by the dilemma of evil in the creation of omnipotent 
Goodness. Don Bruno contributes this little volume to the Present 
Problems Series with the average reader in mind. Basing himself 
on sound Thomistic foundations, he presents aspects of the problem 
that will be new to many. Traditional doctrine is set forth, clothed 
in language that will offer no difficulties to the intelligent layman. The 
climactic chapter is the one entitled “Felix Culpa.” Surely after 
reading this volume, Catholics should have a larger and providential 
view of the paradox of evil and a finer appreciation of the Incarna- 
tion. 


Man's Suffering and God's Love. By Very Rev. Msgr. J. Messner. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. Present Problems Series. pp. 126. $1.25. 


This book is nothing if not timely. Human suffering, always a 
hovering spectre, has become intensely horrifying in a world at war. 
We in America, who have hitherto been but spectators, now are be- 
ginning to feel its torturing hand in our personal lives. Now more 
than ever, we have need to be reminded of the true Christian per- 
spective. 

There is only one answer to the problem of suffering, the answer 
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of Christ’s Cross. Human misery and divine charity are two motives 
which are woven together in a sublime symphony. One separated 
from the other is unintelligible, but together they form a harmony 
more exalted than that of the singing spheres. This is the theme that 
Msgr. Messner develops and applies to modern problems. In light of 
it, personal, social and national sorrows find their only correct eval- 
uation. Here is no academic dust, but a consoling message that rolls 
on in a flood of simple yet intense rhetoric. 


New Things and Old. By Rev. Joseph G. Kempf. Herder Book Co. 
pp. 165. $1.75. 


The seeking of perfection is not at all the vague thing that many 
people consider it. The religious knows very well that perfection 
consists in union with God through charity. These words slip easily 
from the tongue, but the attainment of the end is much different from 
the mouthing of a formula. Doctor Kempf has written a remarkable 
book, in this regard, that is full of sound, practical good sense. In 
seventeen chapters, he treats of subjects about which religious know 
very much, and yet a slight twist here and another there brings a little 
brighter light on the matter. Most nuns will find this a cheery com- 
panion on journeys or in their rooms. Aspirants for the Sisterhoods 
might be steered to it without embarrassment. All will find it spirit- 
ual reading of a superior sort. 


Blessed Are They That Hunger. By Father Richard Graef, C.S.SP. 
Translated from the German by Sister M. Hildegard. Frederick 
Pustet Co., Inc. pp. 175. $2.00. 


Not unlike his previous popular volume Yes Father, Fr. Graef 
once again has given us a book that is written in simple style. No at- 
tempt is made to please through novelty. Rather, Catholic truths are 
painted in colors that are discernible to those unschooled in technical 
theology. The medium of presentation is the purposeful use of scrip- 
ture and an abundance of example. All this is placed in an excellent 
framework of outline which will enable the reader to keep himself 
orientated. As the title suggests, the book is written for all who 
hunger after the blessed sight of God. In bold phrases, the hungry 
are warned not to expect relief in vacuous quaffs of religious senti- 
mentality. Their true food and strength must be drawn from the 
font of grace, Christ himself. 

As a labor of love, dedicated to Mother Katherine Drexel, Sis- 
ter M. Hildegard has rendered a clear and intelligent translation. 
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March Into Tomorrow. By John J. Considine, M.M. The Field Afar 
Press. pp. 87. $2.00. 


A thrilling chapter of missionary activity in war-troubled China 
is being written into the great volume of the Church’s labors by the 
very young society of Maryknoll. This book reviews a generation’s 
toil among the Asiatics. In all there are eleven chapters which touch 
briefly on the history of foundations, the type of people and the men 
who make the work go. The book is amply illustrated and much that 
the printed word might omit is ably captured by the camera. People 
who are interested in foreign missions will gladly receive this com- 
pact volume. Maryknoll has been blessed and can justly be proud of 
the part it is playing in the spread of the faith. Today, as the Mary- 
knollers contemplate the past, they have, also, an eye to the future. 
They are preparing well for the “march into tomorrow.” 


Gates of Brass—A Poem. By Donald R. Fletcher. Presbyterian Press. 
pp. 44. $1.00. 

A young Protestant seminarian, in his first fervor, gives us the 
story of Christ’s Passion in blank verse. The treatment is simple, 
the doctrine acceptable. Many of the natural and biblical figures of 
speech are striking. The poem gives rise to a hope and a fear; fear 
that false theological doctrine will debase the seeming purity of the 
poet’s grasp of the Gospels—and a hope that he will realize that his 
fervor can find true safeguard only within the Catholic Church. 


National Liturgical Week 1941. Benedictine Liturgical Conference, 
528 High St., Newark, N. J. pp. 257. $1.50. 


The liturgical movement in America came of age over a year ago 
with the first “Liturgical Week” held in Chicago. The present vol- 
ume is an account of the proceedings of the second, held at St. Paul. 
It contains eighteen scholarly papers and the transcript of the discus- 
sions from the floor, together with the sermons on liturgical themes 
delivered by distinguished prelates. Together with its preceding 
companion volume it will have a permanent historical value. It forms 
a storehouse of information and inspiration for all militant Catholic 
actionists. 


Do You Know Jesus? By Sabine du Jeu. Translated from the French 
by Rev. Charles H. Doyle. Saint Anthony Guild Press. pp. 76. 
$0.50. 

All children should learn to know Jesus as soon as possible. They 
should be taught not only the story of His life on earth among men, 
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but also that He is still living among men as Head of the Mystical 
Body. Do you know Jesus? teaches just this in a simple, appealing 
manner. Each of the chapters, which affords a reading for every 
day of the week, is divided into three sections; first, an interesting 
narration of a pertinent Gospel incident, then, a fitting application of 
the truth to the life of the child, and finally, a short exhortation. 

The older child will gain a clearer knowledge of Christ from 
reading this book, but the younger child, to whom the illustrations 
would appeal more strongly, might not benefit by the text, unless it 
were read and explained to him. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: Dererrarti, Roy J. Essays on Catholic Education in 
the U. §. Catholic University of America Press. $4.50. 

WERFEL, FRANZ. The Song of Bernadette. Viking Press. $3.00. 
“ GAFFNEY, REv. Mark A. Psychology of the Interior Senses. Herder Book 

0. $2.00. 

VON HILDERBRAND, DietrICH. Marriage. Longmans, Green, and Co. $1.25. 
$ O'Connor, Rev. WILLIAM R. The Layman’s Call. P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
2.00. 

PRINDEVILLE, REV. CARLTON A. Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal. Herder 
Book Co. $1.25. 

DowseTT, Rev. GEorFREY N. The Betrayal; a Passion Drama. Samuel 
French. $1.50. 

HokEver, Rev. Huco H. I Pray the Mass, Sunday Missal. Catholic Book 
Publishing Co. $0.35 to $3.50. 

LESCAZE, WILLIAM. On Being An Architect. G. P. Putmam’s Sons. $3.00. 

MARMONTEL, MariE J. The Greatest of These. Catechetical Guild. $0.50. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED: What is Wrong and How to Set it Right. By 
Rev. JAMES M. Gius, C.S.P. National Council of Catholic Men. $0.15. 

More Friends of Happiness. By Rev. ALBERT H. Dotan, O.CarM. Car- 
melite Press, Englewood, N. J. $0.10. 

Quizzes on War. By FATHERS RUMBLE AND Carty. Radia Replies Press, 
St. Paul, Minn. $0.05. 

Sunday Compline; English and Latin Texts. The Liturgical Press, College- 
ville, Minn. $0.08. 

Maryknoll Bookshelf. Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 

Way of the Cross. $0.10. Novena to St. Francis Xavier. .$0.10. 

America Press, New York City. 

No Pope Can be Wrong in Teaching Doctrine, This is My Body, Why Con- 
fess to a Priest? Divorce is a Disease which Destroys Marriage, By Rev. MARTIN 
J. Scott, S.J. $0.10 each. 

St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, New Jersey. 

Life of Christ, Part I. Instructors Manual. $0.15. Bank Account in Heaven 
BY Rev. FRANCIS J. REMLER, C.M. Contardo Ferrini, Modern Hero of the Faith 
BY Marion A. Hasic, O.F.M. Why Penance? By ALEXANDER Wyse, O.F.M. 
Half the Young Men by Fr. IstporE O'BRIEN, O.F.M. $0.05 each. 

Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Indiana. 

Indulgence Aid By Rev. FRANCIS J. MuTCH. $0.05. A Catholic Daughter to 
Her Protestant Mother By RUTH DE MENEZES. $0.05. 
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NRONICLE: 


SAINT JOSEPH’S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their prayers 
SYMPATHY and sympathy to the Rev. D. F. Anderson, O.P., on the death of 
his sister and to the Rev. A. H. Neal, O.P., on the death of his 











father. 


The Very Rev. W. J. McLaughlin, O.P., has been appointed Prior 
APPOINTMENTS of Sacred Heart Priory, Jersey City, N. J. The Rev. J. S. 

O'Connell, O.P., has been appointed to the pastorate of St. Dom- 
inic’s Church, Youngstown, Ohio, and the Rev. T. M. O'Connor, O.P., to the 
pastorate of Holy Name Church, Valhalla, N. Y. 


Since the last issue of DomMINICANA, the Rev. P. J. D. Redmond, 
CHAPLAIN’ O.P., has received his commission as chaplain with the Marine 
Corps. 


On May 21, the Most Rev. Eugene J. McGuinness, D.D., Bishop 
OrDINATIONS of Raleigh, North Carolina, ordained to the Holy Priesthood the 

Rev. Justin Dillon, O.P., Derby, Conn.; the Rev. Peter Craig, 
O.P., Hawthorne, N. Y.; the Rev. Anthony Ballard, O.P., Springfield, Ky.; the 
Rev. Joseph Ryan, O.P., Long Island, N. Y.; the Rev. Efren Villacorta Saiz, O.P., 
Congosto (Palencia), Spain; and the Rev. Pedro Diez Del Rio, O.P., Bofiar 
(Leon), Spain. They were ordained in the Chapel of the Dominican House of 
Studies, Washington, D. C. 


At the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception in Wash- 
SUBDIACONATE ington on May 26 the following received Subdiaconate: Brothers 

Bernardine Conlon, Hugh Loughery, Urban Mullaney, Louis Ber- 
trand O'Connell, Alan Smith, Quentin McSweeney, Antoninus Jurgelaitis and 
Robert Prout. 


On the following day the Diaconate was conferred on the Rev. 
DiacoNATE Brothers: John Way, Maurice Robillard, William Duprey, Regis 
Barron, Francis Kelly, Lawrence Hart, Richard Dolan and Nicholas 

Halligan. The ordination was also held in the National Shrine. 


On June 15, the Reverend Fathers A. H. Chandler, O.P., T. F. 
JuBILARIANS Conlon, O.P., W. G. Cummins, O.P., E. J. Donovan, O.P., V. C. 

Donovan, O.P., L. L. Farrell, O.P., F. B. Gorman, O.P., L. P. 
Johannsen, O.P., C. M. Mulvey, O.P., P. L. Thornton, O.P., J. J. Welsh, O.P., and 
V. R. Walker, O.P., will i i the twenty-fifth anniversary of their ordination 
to the Holy Priesthood. 


SAINT ALBERT’S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their prayers and 

SYMPATHY their sympathy to the Very Rev. J. S. Considine, O.P., the Rev. 
G. G. Conway, O.P., and Bro. Bernard Dering, O.P., on the death 

of their fathers; to the Rev. M. M. Barron, O.P., on the death of his mother; to 
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the Rev. W. P. McIntyre, O.P., on the death of his sister; to the Rev. F. L. Vander 
Hayden, O.P., on the death of his brother. 


In the chapel of the House of Studies, River Forest, on June 11, 
ORDINATIONS The Most Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Chi- 
cago, ordained to the Priesthood the Rev. Brothers Gerald Master- 
son, Victor Nadeau, Dominic Brady, Michael Dempsey, Eugene Klueg, George 
Forquer, Leonard Curtis, Joachim Hagan, Stephen Redmond and Charles Hayes. 
The following Brothers received First Tonsure on May 1 and the Minor Or- 
ders of Porter and Lector on May 2 from the Most Rev. William D. O’Brien, D.D., 
Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago: Cyril Geary, Andrew Henry, Cajetan Donlan, Gerard 
O'Connell, Reginald Malatesta, Paul Hinnebusch, Vincent Ferrer Lux, Luke Lyons, 
Sylvester Fraher, John Francis McDonnell, Edmund O’Connell, Adrian Myers, Se- 
bastian Angers and Ferrer Brown. 
On May 2 also, the Subdiaconate was received by the Rev. Brothers Paul Diaz 
(of the Province of St. Lawrence the Martyr, Chile), Jerome McMullen, Vincent 
Whalen, James McHatton, Fabian Larcher and Edward Conley. The ordinations 
were held in the chapel of the House of Studies in River Forest. 


On Sunday, May 3, The Thomist Association held a general meet- 

THOMIST ing in Milwaukee. A communion breakfast followed the Mass and 

ASSOCIATION Solemn Benediction. The Rev. J. N. Walsh, O.P., was the 

preacher at the Mass and the Very Rev. J. A. Driscoll, O.P. 

spoke at the breakfast. The lecturers and representatives of the different groups 
throughout Wisconsin attended the meeting. 


On May 2, the War Department announced that Capt. John L. 
CHAPLAIN Curran, O.P., had been awarded the Distinguished Service Cross 
for gallantry in action during the defense of the Philippine Islands. 


SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 


Sisters of St. Dominic, Kenosha, Wis. 


A much-needed addition to St. Catherine’s Hospital was recently erected. The 
modern Hurley X-Ray Table has been acquired and a large nursery was included 
in the new wing. 

The Novices recently moved into their new Novitiate building. Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor Atkilski blessed it on Thursday of Easter week. 

In Ontario, Oregon, the Sisters are now living in their new convent. Pre- 
viously they resided in the hospital. Rev. Mother Vincent, O.P., returned re- 
cently from a visit to Ontario. 


St. Cecilia Convent, Nashville, Tenn. 


On the feast of the Annunciation, the patronal feast of Mother Annunciata, 
O.P., Prioress General of the St. Cecilia Congregation, His Excellency, the Most 
Rev. William L. Adrian, D.D., celebrated Mass in the convent chapel. ; 

Mother Annunciata, O.P., and Sister Miriam, O.P., attended the Thirty-ninth 
Convention of the National Catholic Educational Association, held in Chicago, 
on April 7, 8, and 9. ; 

Sister Vincent Ferrer Neff, O.P., received the B.A. degree from Incarnate 
Word College, San Antonio, Texas, on May 30. ; 

The eighty-second annual commencement exercises of St. Cecilia Academy 
were held in the chapel of the Academy on the morning of June 1. His Excellency, 
the Most Rev. William L. Adrian, D.D., celebrated Mass and distributed honors 
to the seniors. 

Miss Helen Burns, a member of the junior class of St. Cecilia Academy, won 
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first honors in the Middle Tennessee division of the Fourth Annual State French 
Tournament, sponsored by the American Association of French Teachers. Miss 
Burns is eligible to take part in the State finals to be held later. 

Miss Virginia Lee Roach, a St. Cecilia Academy junior, won first place in 
the oratorical contest held at the Father Ryan High School, on April 21. This 
contest was sponsored by His Excellency, Bishop Adrian, and was participated in 
by ——e of the various C.S.M.C. units in the Catholic high schools of 
Nashville. 


















































Immaculate Conception Convent, Great Bend, Kansas 


On March 6, 1942, the Rev. Peter Kaub assumed duties as Chaplain of St. 
Rose Hospital, Great Bend. 

On March 21, ground was broken for the new addition to St. Catherine’s 
Hospital, Garden City, Kansas. The Rev. A. Linnemann, C.PP.S., Chaplain, blessed 
the site. 

The Rev. V. A. Kienberger, O.P., conducted the Nurses’ Retreat at Great 
Bend March 22-24, and at the St. Catherine’s Hospital, Garden City, March 25-27. 

Sister M. Benigna, O.P., diocesan school supervisor, attended the 39th annual 
meeting of the National Catholic Educational Association held in the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, April 7-9. 

Several Sister Nurses and Supervisors from the St. Rose Hospital and the St. 
Catherine Hospital attended the first convention of diocesan hospitals, held on 
April 8 at the St. Francis Hospital, Wichita, Kansas. 

On April 15, the Great Bend deanery priests’ conference was held in the 
spacious library of the new Immaculate Conception Convent. The Sisters served 
dinner to His Excellency, Most Rev. Bishop Winkelmann and the attending clergy. 
On the same day, the Rev. Quintin J. Malone, diocesan school superintendent, 
visited Immaculate Conception High School. 

April 23, 1942, marked the close of forty years since the founding of the 
Dominican Community at Great Bend, Kansas, by a small band of zealous and 
courageous pioneer sisters from Holy Cross Convent, Brooklyn, N. Y. The tiny 
seed then planted developed into a sturdy tree. The Dominican Sisters now con- 
duct two hospitals, and teach in sixteen parochial schools and one high school. 
To crown their efforts the beautiful new Immaculate Conception Convent and 
Chapel were blessed and dedicated on October 7, 1941. 

Sister M. Pauline, O.P., and Sister M. Bernardette, O.P., from St. Rose Hospi- 
tal, and Sister M. Johanna, O.P., and Sister M. Loyola, O.P., from St. Catherine’s 
Hospital, attended the hospital meeting held at Kansas City from April 23-24. 

During the fourth week of April the Community was highly honored with 
extended visits by His Excellency, Most Rev. C. H. Winkelmann, the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. F. J. Morrell, Chancellor, and the Very Rev. Peter O'Brien, O.P., Father 
Provincial, who sang the High Mass on the Feast of the Patronage of St. Joseph, 
and also a Requiem High Mass on the following day. 

On May 12, fifteen nurses received diplomas at the annual graduation exer- 
cises held at the St. Rose Hospital. The Rev. T. J. Smith, O.P., delivered the 
address. On the same day Commencement Exercises were also held at the St. 
Catherine’s Hospital, Garden City. Five nurses were presented with diplomas. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Houston, Texas 


Under the direction of Sister M. Stephena, O.P., and Sister M. Perpetua, O.P., 
the Junior Red Cross of St. Agnes Academy presented the play “Little Women” 
and donated the proceeds to the Red Cross Treasury. 

On April 21 the Mother-Prioress General, Mother M. Angela, O.P., and a 
number of the Dominican Sisters were present at the blessing of St. Peter’s Church 
in Houston, the first church in the diocese named in honor of the Prince of the 
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Apostles. It will be in charge of the La Salette Fathers. About seventy-five 
priests were present. 

His Excellency, Most Rev. Christopher E. Byrne, D.D., LL.D., requested the 
Sisters to have Mary’s Day celebrated in the various schools under their care and 
to have Holy Communion offered for our Holy Father, together with the many 
Masses and other prayers as a Spiritual Bouquet to be sent with their greetings 
on His Holiness’ Anniversary of his Episcopal Consecration. As a result of the 
codperation of all, a beautiful Bouquet was sent to Our Holy Father. 

The Sisters and pupils united in making the contribution to the Propagation 
of the Faith and the Holy Childhood Missionary Union a very generous one. 

Sister M. Bertrand, O.P., and companion accompanied the Latin Scholars of 
St. Anthony's High School to the Tournament in Houston and were gratified in 
returning with the ‘champion Silver Cup and another prize. 

The Mother General and the Sisters from the schools attended the closing 
exercises of the combined three Catholic High Schools in Houston at St. Thomas 
College auditorium where sixty-two graduates from St. Agnes’ Academy received 
their diplomas from His Excellency, Most Rev. C. E. Byrne, D.D., LL.D. 

Sacred Heart Academy, Galveston, united with the Ursuline Academy and 
Kirwin High in the graduation exercises and thirty-seven of the graduates were 
the pupils of Dominican Sisters. Despite war conditions Beaumont had forty-six, 
Port Arthur, fifty-one, and Taylor, eleven graduates this year. 

Sister Mary Jude Campbell, O.P., will soon celebrate the Silver Jubilee of 
her profession. 

Sister Mary Edward, O.P., will receive her degree of B.M. from the Houston 
Conservatory of Music and Sister M. Damian, O.P., received her B.A. degree from 
Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 


St. Catherine’s Convent, Fall River, Mass. 


Very Rev. Mother M. Joseph, O.P., Prioress General, accompanied by Sister 
M. Dalmatus, O.P., Art Instructor at the Academy, attended the Convention of 
the Eastern Art Association in New York City. 

Our new Mission House at Mooers’ Forks, New York, was opened May 3. 
Besides teaching music and commercial subjects, the Sisters will devote themselves 
to spiritual works of charity. 


Congregation of St. Mary, New Orleans, La. 


Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., national sodality director, was a recent speaker at 
St. Mary’s Dominican College and also addressed students from New Orleans Col- 
leges in April. Rev. J. F. Flynn, M.M., also spoke to the students and faculty of 
St. Mary’s. 

Sister M. Dominic, O.P., President of the college, spoke during Vocation 
Week on “The Religious Life.” She also addressed an assembly in St. Mary's 
Dominican High School on ‘‘Marriage.” 

The annual retreat for the high school students was preached by Rev. T. M. 
McGlynn, O.P. A closed retreat for the Sodality Vesper Girls of Loyola Univer- 
sity, was conducted at Dominican College in April by Rev. Sam H. Ray, S.J., The 
annual Alumnae Day of Recollection was preached by Rev. R. E. Kavanagh, O.P., 
who also reviewed before capacity audience, ““My India, My America.” 

Rev. T. A. Townsend, O.P., Sisters M. Alexaidia, O.P., Vincent, O.P., and 
Louise, O.P., attended the annual Louisiana College Conference at Southwestern 
University, Lafayette, Louisiana. Sister M. Louise was re-elected secretary of the 
Education section for the third year. 

The Sisters opened a religious vocation school in Dedeaux, Miss., on Easter 
Monday. On April 30, Rev. T. A. Townsend, O.P., celebrated a high Mass in 
honor of St. Catherine of Siena, the Feast of the Rev. Mother General. On the 
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eve of the Feast, the Melpothalian Dramatic Club presented “Spring Dance” by 
Barry. 


St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 


During the week of March 23, two Sisters attended the Meeting of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, held in Chicago. 

During Easter week six Sisters attended the meeting of the N.C.E.A., also held 
in Chicago. 

The presentation of “The Merchant of Venice” by the College Students on 
April 26, drew a large and appreciative audience. 


Dominican Convent, Mission San Jose, Calif. 


On February 21, the community sustained a great loss in the death of Sister 
M. Laurentia Sharkey, Bursar-General of the Congregation for many years. Her 
nephew, the Rev. S. McEachern, O.P., was celebrant at the Solemn Requiem Mass. 
Other ministers were the Rev. C. V. Lamb, O.P., deacon; Rev. T. Gabisch, O.P., 
subdeacon; Rev. L. M. Osbourn, O.P., and Rev. P. Curran, O.P., acolytes. 

The Golden Jubilee of the founding of St. Joseph’s Convent, Mission San 
Jose, was celebrated on the Feast of the Patronage of St. Joseph. His Excellency, 
the Most Rev. Thomas A. Connolly, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of San Francisco, pre- 
sided at the Solemn Mass, at which the Rev. James Dowd, Ph.D., Archdiocesan 
Superintendent of Schools, was the celebrant, Rev. Manuel Rose, deacon, and the 
Rev. William Burke, subdeacon. The Rev. T. J. Murphy, O.P., of St. Albert's 
College, Oakland, preached an eloquent sermon for the occasion. His Excellency, 
the Most Rev. Bishop, also expressed his congratulations to the community. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Cross, Everett, Wash. 


An outdoor group of the Stations of the Cross has been erected on the Con- 
vent grounds and, in the chapel, liturgical stained windows have been installed. 

Rev. J. Butler, O.P., of the Blessed Sacrament Priory, Seattle, conducted the 
annual Laywomens Retreat at Everett. He is also conducting weekly classes in 
Religion for the Novices at St. Dominic's. 

Sister M. Albertina, O.P., Librarian of Holy Angels Academy, Seattle, and 
local Chairman of the Catholic Library Association, recently read a paper on the 
Pro Parvulis Book Club, stressing the need for an extensive guided-reading pro- 
gtam, especially during the present war. The plan was so well received that many 
schools are adopting this project. 

Sister M. Austin, O.P., Seattle, was one of the speakers at the fifth biennial 
State Conference of the Junior Catholic Daughters by the Catholic Daughters of 
America. Sister outlined projects by which C.D.A. Counsellors can broaden into 
77 ~ ideals set forth in our late Holy Father’s Encyclical on the Education 
of Youth. 


St. Catherine Junior College, St. Catherine, Ky. 


On Tuesday, January 20, Sister Philomena Twohig, O.P., passed to her eternal 
reward. On January 27, Sister M. Rose Spalding, O.P., Bursar-General and Li- 
brarian, passed from this world. May they rest in peace. 

The annual three-day retreat of the Junior College and Academy opened 
Thursday, January 29, under the direction of Rev. J. H. Hartnett, O.P. 

Fifteen Sisters celebrated their silver jubilee on March 7. Two of the 
jubilarians were at the Motherhouse, Sister Eleanor, O.P., and Sister Ann 
Marie, O.P. 

Holy Rosary Academy, Louisville, Ky., the first mission established from St. 
Catherine’s, is observing the seventy-fifth anniversary of its foundation this year. 

On April 13, Rev. Thomas Bowdern, S.J., Dean of the Graduate School at 
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Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska, visited St. Catherine’s and delivered a 
lecture on Education and Culture. 

Plans have been made for the convocation of a general chapter for the election 
of a Mother General in June. A retreat of ten days, beginning June 17, will be 
conducted for the delegates before the chapter opens. 

Two Sisters attended the National Education Convention at Chicago, April 
7 to 10. 

Plans for Commencement on June 2 are being made to give time for the 
accelerated summer session which opens June 8. 


The Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, New York, N. Y. 


On the Feast of the Solemnity of St. Joseph, Miss Walburga was invested 
with the holy Habit, receiving the name Sister Mary Assumpta; at the same time, 
Sister Mary Josepha, O.P., pronounced her first Vows. The Right Rev. Monsignor 
Michael A. Reilly presided at the ceremony. 


Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Akron, Ohia 


Rev. J. A. Manning, O.P., conducted a Holy Week Retreat at Our Lady of 
the Elms Convent, and immediately thereafter, left for Youngstown, Ohio, where 
he conducted another Retreat during Easter Week for the Sisters at St. Dominic's 
Mission. 

Sisters of the community are planning to attend summer sessions at the fol- 
lowing schools: Sisters’ College, Cleveland; Western Reserve University; Notre 
Dame University; Villanova; Catholic University; Seton Hall Junior College; 
St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus; Ohio State University; Maryhurst; Akron 
University; Siena Heights, Adrian, Mich. 

Sister Clare, O.P., and Sister Bernice, O.P., accompanied a group of St. Vin- 
cent High School students who visited Washington, making a tour of the National 
Capitol during Holy Week. 

Akron Alumni of Notre Dame University held their annual Communion 
Breakfast at the Elms on Palm Sunday. Mass was celebrated by Father T. A. 
Taylor, followed by breakfast in the school lunchroom. 

Our Lady of the Elms Nursery School, under the direction of Sister Mercia, 
O.P., has recently been enlarged to meet an urgent demand for the accommodation 
of a larger number of pupils. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Camden, N. J. 


The Annual Novena in honor of Our Lady of Lourdes was conducted by the 
Rev. J. S. Moran, O.P. Devotions were held in the Grotto which is a replica of 
the Grotto of Lourdes. The relic of St. Bernadette was venerated after each exer- 
cise. The closing of the Novena was marked, as usual, by the impressive candle- 
light procession, with a statue of Our Lady of Lourdes carried on a litter by four 
men, members of Mary’s Guard of Honor. ‘ 

On Sunday, April 26, the semi-annual Retreat for the Tertiaries was con- 
ducted by the Rev. J. S. Moran, O.P. The Very Rev. J. A. Jordan, O.P., of Holy 
Name Church, Philadelphia, gave the Conferences. 

Six members made their Profession in the Third Order and two new mem- 
bers were received. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Rome, Italy 


On December 8, Feast of the Immaculate Conception, Sister M. de Montfort 
of Dublin, Ireland, pronounced her Temporary Vows. Very Rev. Thomas Garde, 
O.P., Socius to tthe Master General, presided and preached a stirring sermon on the 
significance of the ceremony of dedicating one’s life to perpetual prayer, especially 
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in the midst of war-torn and suffering Europe which is greatly in need of the 
uninterrupted Rosaries offered night and day. 

The Rev. Pius Bonhomme, O.P., Cantor at Santa Sabina, is conducting weekly 
classes in Plain Chant for the Sisters. 


Foreign Mission Sisters. of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N.Y. 


All Maryknollers in Korea are interned and in good health according to in- 
formation received April 24 from the Vatican through the Apostolic Delegate. 
The five Sisters on the Island of Hong Kong, although their school has been taken, 
are still nursing at the Queen Mary Hospital. Recently cabled information indi- 
cates that the Maryknoll Sisters in Hong Kong are now in a rented house pro- 
vided for them by the Maryknoll Fathers and are busily engaged teaching hun- 
dreds of interned children. 

From Laipo, South China, comes word that four Chinese Novices will soon 
make their Profession, Sisters Teresa, Mary, Joseph and Francis. They have the 
distinction of being the first members of a new religious congregation which will 
be known as the Sister Catechists of the Blessed Virgin. They have been under 
the care and training of Maryknoll Sisters since they were little girls. 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn. 


The day of recollection for the Guild of Our Lady was held on May 17, 
and was conducted by the Rev. P. F. Mulhern, O.P., of the Dominican House of 
Studies, Washington, D. C. He preached a sermon at the crowning of the statue 
of the Blessed Virgin and closed the day with Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament. 

Baccalaureate services were held on May 31. The Mass at St. Mary’s Church 
was sung by the Rev. F. G. Level, O.P., chaplain of Albertus Magnus, assisted by 
Fathers L. A. Springman, O.P., and M. P. Hyland, O.P., professors at the College. 
The sermon was preached by the Very Rev. Joseph R. N. Maxwell, S.J., President 
of Holy Cross College. 

The Rev. W. G. Moran, O.P., of St. Mary’s Church, New Haven, was the 
speaker at the Communion Breakfast for the graduates. 

On Thursday, June 4, His Excellency, the Most Rev. Maurice McAuliffe, 
Bishop of Hartford, conferred the degrees upon the graduates. Dr. Mortimer 
Adler of the University of Chicago delivered the Commencement address. 





